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Bartram, the lime-burner, a rough, 
heavy-looking man, begrimed with char- 
coal, sat watching his kiln, at nightfall, 
while his little son played at building 


house off. So here he is, shaking his jolly 
sides at the foot of Graylock.” 
“ But, father,” said the child, more sensi- 


tive than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, 


houses with the scattered fragments of | “he does not laugh like a man that is glad. 
marble, when, on the hill-side below them, | So the noise frightens me !” 


they heard a roar of laughter, not mirthful, | 


but slow, and even solemn, like a wind 
shaking the boughs of the forest. 
“Father, what is that?’ asked the little 
boy, leaving his play, and pressing betwixt 
his father’s knees. 
“Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,” 
answered the lime-burner; “some merry 


fellow from the bar-room in the village, | 


who dared not —_ loud enough within 
doors, lest he should blow the roof of the 
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“Don’t be a fool, child !” cried his father, 
gruffly. “You will never make a man, | 
do believe; there is too much of your 
mother in you. I have known the rustling 
of a leaf startle you. Hark! Here comes 
the merry fellow now. You shall see that 
there is no harm in him.” 

Bartram and his little son, while they 
were talking thus, sat watching the same 
lime-kiln that had been the scene of Ethan 


'Brand’s solitary and meditative life, before 
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he began his search for the Unpardonable 
Sin. , oe years, as we have seen, had 
now elapsed, since that portentous night 
when the Inga was first developed. The 
kiln, however, on the mountain-side, stood 
unimpaired, and was in nothing changed, 
since he had thrown his dark thoughts 
into the intense glow of its furnace, and 
melted them, as it were, into the one 
thought that took possession of his life. 
It was a rude, round, tower-like structure, 
about twenty feet high, heavily built of 
rough siones, and with a hillock of earth 
heaped about the larger part of its cireum- 
ference; so that the blocks and fragments 
of marble might be drawn by cart-loads, 
and thrown in at the top. 
opening at the bottom of the tower, like 
an oven-mouth, but large enough to admit 
aman in a stooping posture, and provided 
with a massive iron door. With the smoke 
and jets of flame issuing from the chinks 
and crevices of this door, which seemed to 
es admittance into the hill-side, it resem- 
led nothing so much as the private en- 
trance to the infernal regions, which the 
shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
were accustomed to show to pilgrims. 
There are many such lime-kilns in that 
tract of country, for the purpose of burn- 
ing the white marble which composes a 
large part of the substance of the hills. 
Some of them, built years ago, and long 
deserted, with weeds growing in the vacant 
round of the interior, which is open to the 
sky, and grass and wild flowers rooting 
themselves into the chinks of the stones, 
look already like relics of antiquity, and 
may yet be overspread with the lichens of 
centuries to come. Others, where the lime- 
burner still feeds his daily and night-long 
fire, afford points of interest to the wanderer 
among the hills, who seats himself on a 
log of wood or a fragment of marble, to 
hold a chat with the solitary man. It is a 
lonesome, and, when the character is in- 
clined to thought, may be an intensely 
thoughtful occupation ; as it proved in the 
case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to 
such strange purpose, in days gone by, 
while the fire in this very kiln was burn- 
ing. 
"ihe man who now watched the fire 
was of a different order, and troubled him- 
self with no thoughts save the very few 
that were requisite to his business. At 
frequent intervals, he flung back the elash- 
ing weight of the iron door, and, turning 
his face from the insufferable glare, thrust 
in huge logs of oak, or stirred the immense 
brands with a long pole. Within the fur- 
nace were seen the curling and riotous 
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flames, and the burning marble, almost 
molten with the intensity of heat; while 
without the reflection of the fire quivered 
on the dark intricacy of the surrounding 
forest, and showed in the foreground a 
bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, 
the spring beside its door, the athletic and 
coal-begrimed figure of the lime-burner, and 
the half-frightened child, shrinking into the 
protection of his father’s shadow. And 
when again the iron door was closed, then 
re-appeared the tender light of the half-full 
moon, which vainly strove to trace out the 
indistinct shapes of the neighboring moun- 
tains; and, in the upper sky, there was a 
flitting congregation of elouds, still faintly 
tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus 
far down into the valley the sunshine had 
vanished long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to 
his father, as footsteps were heard ascend- 
ing the hill-side, and a human form thrust 
aside the bushes that clustered beneath the 
trees. 

“Halloo! who is it? cried the lime- 
burner, vexed at his son’s timidity, yet 
half infected by it. “Come forward, and 
show yourself Tike aman, or I'll fling this 
chunk of marble at your head !” 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said 


a gloomy voice, as the unknown man 
drew nigh. “Yet I neither claim nor de- 
sire a kinder one, even at my own fire- 


side.” 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram 
threw open the iron door of the kiln, 
whence immediately issued a gush of fierce 
light, that smote full upon the stranger’s 
face and figure. To a careless eye there 
appeared nothing very remarkable in his 
aspect, which was that of a man in a 
coarse, brown, country-made suit of elothes, 
tall and thin, with the staff and heavy 
shoes of a wayfarer. As he advanced, he 
fixed his eyes—which were very bright— 
intently upon the brightness of the furnace. 
as if he beheld, or expected to behold 
some object worthy of note within it. 

“Good evening, stranger,” said the lime- 
a “whence come you, so late in the 

ay bie 

“T come from my search,” answered the 
wayfarer, “for, at last, it is finished.” 

“ Drunk !—or crazy !” muttered Bartram 
to himself. “I shall have trouble with 
the fellow. The sooger I drive him away 
the better.” 

The little boy, alk in a tremble, whisper- 
ed to his father, and begged him to shut 
the door of the kiln, so that there might 
not be so much light; for that there was 
something in the man’s face which he was 
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afraid to look at, yet could not look away 
from. And, indeed, even the lime-burner’s 
dull and torpid sense began to be impress- 
ed by an indescribable something in that 
thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the 
grizzled hair hanging wildly about it, and 
those deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed 
like fires within the entrance of a mysteri- 
ous cavern. But, as he closed the door, 
the stranger turned towards him, and spoke 
in a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram 
feel as if he were a sane and sensible man 
after all. 

“ Your task draws to an end, I see,” said 
he. “This marble has already been burn- 
ing three days. A few hours more will 
convert the stone to lime.” 

“Why, who are you?” exclaimed the 
lime-burner. “You seem as well ac- 
quainted with my business as I am my- 
self.” 

“ And well I may be,” said the stranger ; 
“for I followed the same craft many a 
long year, and here, too, on this very 


spot. But you are a new comer in these 
parts. Did you never hear of Ethan 
Brand ?” 


“The man that went in search of the 
Unpardonable Sin?” asked Bartram, with a 
laugh. 

* The same,” answered the stranger. “He 
has found what he sought, and therefore he 
comes back again.” 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand him- 
self?’ cried the lime-burner, in amaze- 
ment. “I am a new comer here, as you 
say, and they call it eighteen years since 
you left the foot of Graylock. But, I can 
tell you, the good folks still talk about 
Ethan Brand in the village yonder, and 
what a strange errand took him away from 
his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have found 
the Unpardonable Sin ?” 

“Even so!” said the stranger, calmly. 

“If the question is a fair one,” proceeded 
Bartram, “ where might it be ?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own 
heart. 

“ Here !” replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his counte- 
nance, but as if moved by an involuntary 
recognition of the infinite absurdity of 
seeking throughout the world for what was 
the closest of all things to himself, and 
looking into every heart, save his own, for 
what was hidden in no other breast, he 
broke into a laugh of scorn. It was the 
same slow, heavy laugh, that had almost 
appalled the lime-burner when it heralded 
the wayfarer’s approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made 
dismal by it. Laughter, when out of place, 
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mistimed, or bursting forth from a disor- 
dered state of feeling, may be the most 
terrible modulation of the human voice. 
The laugliter of one asleep, even if it be a 
little child—the madman’s laugh—the wild, 
screaming laugh of a born idiot—are sounds 
that we sometimes tremble to hear, and 
would always willingly forget. Poets have 
imagined no utterance of fiends or hob- 
goblins so fearfully appropriate as a laugh. 
And even the obtuse lime-burner felt his 
nerves shaken as this strange man looked 
inward at his own heart, and burst into 
laughter that rolled away into the night, 
and was indistinctly reverberated among 
the hills. 

“ Joe,” said he to his little son, “ seamper 
down to the tavern in the village, and tell 
the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand 
has come back, and that he has found the 
Unpardonable Sin !” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to 
which Ethan Brand made no objection, nor 
seemed hardly to notice it. He sat ona 
log of wood, looking steadfastly at the iron 
door of the kiln. When the child was out 
of sight, and his swift and light footsteps 
ceased to be heard treading first on the 
fallen leaves and then on the rocky moun- 
tain path, the lime-burner began to regret 
his departure. He felé that the little fel- 
low’s presence had been a barrier between 
his guest and himself, and that he must now 
deal, heart to heart, with a man who, on 
his own confession, had committed the one 
only crime for which Heaven could afford 
no mercy. That crime, in its indistinct 
blackness, seemed to overshadow him. 
The lime-burner’s own sins rose up within 
him, and made his memory riotous with a 
throng of evil shapes that asserted their 
kindred with the Master Sin, whatever it 
might be, which it was within the scope of 
man’s corrupted nature to conceive and 
cherish, They were all of one family ; 
they went to and fro between his breast 
and Ethan Brand’s, and carried dark greet- 
ings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories 
which had grown traditionary in reference 
to this strange man, who had come upon 
him like a shadow of the night, and was 
making himself at home in his old place, 
after so long absence that the dead people, 
dead and buried for years, would have had 
more right to be at home, in any familiar 
spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, 
had conversed with Satan himself in the 
lurid blaze of this very kiln. The legend 
had been matter of mirth heretofore, but 
looked grisly now. According to this tale, 
before Ethan Brand departed on his search, 
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he had been accustomed to evoke a fiend 
from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night 
after night, in order to confer with him 
about the Unpardonable Sin; the Man and 
the Fiend oom laboring to frame the image 
of some mode of guilt, which could neither 
be atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the 
first gleam of light upon the mountain top, 
the fiend erept in at the iron door, there to 
abide the intensest element of fire, until 
again summoned forth to share in the 
dreadful task of extending man’s possible 
kerb beyond the scope of Heaven’s else in- 
nite mercy. 

While the lime-burner- was struggling 
with the horror of these thoughts, Ethan 
Brand rose from the log and flung open the 
door of the kiln. The action was in such 
accordance with the idea in Bartram’s 
mind, that he almost expected to see the 
Evil One issue forth, red hot from the rag- 
ing furnace. 

“ Hold, hold!” cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to laugh, for he was ashamed of 
his fears, although they overmastered him. 
“Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your 
devil now !” 

“Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, 
“what need have I of the devil? I have 
left him behind me on my track. It is 
with such half-way sinners as you that he 
busies himself. Pear not, because I open 
the door. Ido but act by old custom, and 
am going to trim your fire, like a lime- 
burner, as I was once.” 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more 
wood, and bent forward to gaze into the 
hollow prison-house of the fire, regardless 
of the fieree glow that reddened upon his 
face. The lime-burner sat watching him, 
and half suspected his strange guest of a pur- 
pose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to 
plunge bodily into the flames, and thus 
vanisii from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
however, drew quietly back, and closed the 
door of the kiln. 

“T have looked,” said he, “into many a 
human heart that was seven times hotter 
with sinful passions than yonder furnace is 
with fire. But I found not there what I 
sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!” 

“What is the Unpardonable Sin?” asked 
the lime-burner; and then he shrank fur- 
ther from his companion, trembling lest his 
question should be answered. 

“Tt is a sin that grew within my own 
breast,” replied Ethan Brand, standing 
erect, with a pride that distinguishes all 
enthusiasts of his stamp. “A sin that 
grew nowhere else! The sin of an intel- 
ect that triumphed over the sense of bro- 
therhood with man and reverence for God, 
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and sacrificed everything to its own mighty 
claims! The only sin that deserves a re- 
compense of immorial agony! Freely, 
were it to do again, would i incur the guilt. 
Unshrinkingly I accept the retributien !” 

“The man’s bead is turned,” muttered 
the lime-burner to himself. “He may be 
a sinner, like the rest of us—nothing more 
likely—but [ll be sworn, he is a madman 
too.” 

Nevertheless he felt uncomfortable at his 
situation, alone with Ethan Brand on the 
wild mountain side, and was right glad to 
hear the rough murmur of tongues, and 
the footsteps of what seemed a pretty 
numerous party, stumbling over the stones 
and rustling through the underbrush. Soon 
appeared the whole lazy regiment that was 
wont to infest the village tavern, compre- 
hending three or four individuals who had 
drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through 
all the winters, and smoked their pipes be- 
neath the stoop threugh all the summers 
+sinee Ethan Brand’s departure. Laughing 
boisterously and mingling all their voices 
together in unceremonious talk, they now 
burst into the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of fire-light that illuminated the 
open space before the lime-kiln. Bartram 
set the door ajar again, flooding the spot 
with light, that the whole company might 
get a fair view of Ethan Brand and he of 
them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, 
was a once ubiquitous man, now almost 
extinct, but whom we were formerly sure 
to encounter at the hotel of every thriving 
village throughout the country. It was the 
stage-agent. The present specimen of the 
genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly-cut, | 
brown, bob-tailed coat, with brass buttons, 
who, for a length of time unknown, had 
kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, 
and was still puffing what seemed to be 
the same eigar that he had lighted twenty 
years before. He had great fame as a dry 
joker, though, perhaps, less on account of 
any intrinsic humor than from a certain 
flavor of brandy-teddy and tobacco-smoke, 
which impregnated all his ideas and expres- 
sions, as well as his person. Another well- 
remembered, though strangely-altered face 
was that of: Lawyer Giles, as people still 
called him in courtesy; an elderly ragga- 
muffin, in his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow- 
eloth trousers. This poor fellow had been 
an attorney, in what he called his better 
days, a sharp practitioner, and in great 
vogue among the village litigants ; but flip, 


and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed 
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eaused him to slide from intellectual to 
various kinds and degrees of bodily labor, 
till, at last, to adopt his own phrase, he slid 
into a soap-vat. In other words, Giles was 
now a soup-beiler, in a small way. He had 
come to be but the fragment of a human 
being, a part of one foot having been chop- 
ped off by an axe, and an entire hand torn 
away by the devilish grip of a steam en- 
gine. Yet, though the corporeal hand was 
gone, a spiritual member remained; for, 
stretching forth the stump, Giles steadfastly 
averred that he felt an invisible thumb and 
fingers with as vivid a sensation as before 
the real ones were amputated. A maimed 
and miserable wretch he was; but one, 
nevertheless, whom the werld could not 
trample, and had no right to scorn, either 
in this or any previous stage of his misfor- 
tunes, since he had still kept up the cou- 
rage and spirit of a man, asked nothing in 
charity, and, with his one hand—and that the 
left one—fought a stern battle against want 
and hostile cireumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another 
personage, who, with certain points of simi- 
larity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of 
difference. It was the village Doctor, 
a man ef some fifty years, whom, at 
an earlier period of his life, we should 
have introduced as paying a _ profes- 
sional visit te Ethan Brand during the lat- 
ter’s supposed insanity. He was now a 
purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half- 
gentlemanly figure, with something wild, 
ruined. and desperate in his talk, and in all 
the details of his gesture and manners. 
Brandy possessed this man like an evil 
spirit, and made him as surly and savage as 
a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost 
soul; but there was supposed to be in him 
such wonderful skill, such native gifts of 
healing, beyend any which medical science 
could impart, that society caught hold of 
him, and would not let him sink out of its 
reach. So, swaying to and fro upon his 
horse, and grumbling thick accents at the 
bedside, he visited all the sick-chambers for 
miles about among the mountain towns, 
and sometimes raised a dying man, as it 
were, by miracle, or quite as often, no 
doubt, sent his patient to a grave that was 
dug many a year too soon. The Doctor 
had an everlasting pipe in his mouth, and, 
as somebody said, in allusion to his habit 
of swearing, it was always alight with hell- 
fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, 
and greeted Ethan Brand each after his 
own fashion, earnestly inviting him to par- 
take of the contents of a certain black 
bottle, in which, as they averred, he would 
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find something far better worth seeking for 
than the Unpardonable Sin. No mind, 
which has wrought itself by intense and 
solitary meditation inte a high state of en- 
thusiasm, can endure the kind of contact 
with low and vulgar modes of thought and 
feeling to which Ethan Brand was now 
subjected. It made him doubt—and, strange 
to say, it was a painful doubt—whether he 
had indeed found the Unpardonable Sin, 
and found it within himself. The whole 
question on which he had exhausted life, 
and more than life, looked like a delusion. 

“ Leave me,” he said, bitterly, “ ye brute 
beasts, that have made yourselves so, 
shrivelling up your seuls with fiery liquors! 
I have done with you. Years and years 
ago, I groped into your hearts and found 
nothing there for my purpose. Get ye 
gone !” 

“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the 
fierce doctor, “is that the way you respond 
to the kindness of your best friends? Then 
let me tell you the truth. You have no 
more found the Unpardonable Sin than 
vonder boy Joe has. You are but a crazy 
fellow—lI told you so twenty years ago— 
neither better nor worse than a crazy fel- 
low, and the fit companion of old Humphrey 
here ?” 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily 
dressed, with long white hair, thin visage, 
and unsteady eyes. For some years past 
this aged person had been wandering about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travellers 
whom he met for his daughter. The 
girl, it seemed, had gone off with a com- 
pany of circus-performers; and occasion- 
ally tidings of her came to the village, and 
fine stories were told of her glittering ap- 
pearance as she rode on horseback in the 
ring, or performed marvellous feats on the 
tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached 
Ethan Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his 
face. 

“They tell me you have been all over 
the earth,” said he, wringing his hands with 
earnestness. “You must have seen my 
daughter, for she makes a grand figure in 
the world, and everybody goes to see her. 
Did she send any word to her old father, or 
say when she was coming back ?” 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the 
old man’s. That daughter, from whom he so 
earnestly desired a word of greeting, was 
the Esther of our tale, the very girl whom, 
with such cold and remorseless purpose, 
Ethan Brand had made the subject of a 
psychological experiment, and wasted, ab- 
sorbed, and perhaps annihilated her soul in 
the process, 
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“Yes, murmured he, turning —_ from 
the hoary wanderer; “it is no delusion. 
There is an Unpardonable Sin!” 

While these things were passing, a mer- 
ry scene was going forward in the area of 
cheerful light, beside the spring and before 
the door of the hut. A number of the 

outh of the village, young men and girls 

had hurried up the hill-side, impelled by 
curiosity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of 
so manv a legend familiar to their child- 
hood. Finding nothing, however, very re- 
markable in his aspeet—nothing but a sun- 
burnt wayfarer, in plain garb and dusty 
shoes, who sat looking into the fire, as if 
he fancied pictures among the coals—these 
young people speedily grew tired of ob- 
serving him. As it happened, there was 
other amusement at hand. An old German 
Jew, travelling with a diorama on his back, 
was passing down the mountain-road to- 
wards the village just as the party turned 
aside from it, and, in hopes of eking out 
the profits of the day, the showman had 
kept them company to the lime-kiln. 

“Come, old Dutcliman,” cried one of 
the young men, “let us see your pictures, 
if you can swear they are worth looking 
at |” 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” answered the Jew 
—whether as a matter of courtesy or craft, 
he styled everybody Captain—*I shall 
show you, indeed, some very superb pic- 
tures !” 

So, placing his box in a proper position, 
he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, 
and proceeded to exhibit a series of the 
most outrageous scratchings and daubings 
as specimens of the fine arts that ever an 
itinerant showman had the face to impose 
upon his circle of spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of 
eracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco- 
smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable 
condition. Some purported to be cities, 
public edifices, oat i ruined castles in Eu- 
rope ; others represented Napoleon’s battles 
and Nelson’s sea-fights; and in the midst 
of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, 
hairy hand—which might have been mis- 
taken for the Hand of Destiny, though, in 
truth, it was only the showman’s—pointing 
its forefinger to various scenes of the con- 
flict, while its owner gave historical illus- 
trations. When, with much merriment at 
its abominable deficiency of merit, the ex- 
hibition was concluded, the German bade 
little Joe put his head into the box. View- 
ed through the magnifying glasses, the 
boy’s round, rosy visage assumed the 
strangest imaginable aspect of an immense 
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Titanic child, the mouth grinning broadly, 
and the eyes and every other feature over- 
flowing with fun at the joke. Suddenly, 
however, that merry face turned pale, and 
its expression changed to horror, for this 
easily impressed and excitable child had 
become sensible that the eye of Ethan 
Brand was fixed upon him through the 
glass. 

“You make the little man to be afraid, 
Captain,” said the German Jew, turning up 
the dark and strong outline of his visage, 
from his stooping posture. “But look 
again, and, by chance, I shall cause you to 
see somewhat that is very fine, upon my 
word !” 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an 
instant, and then starting back, looked fix- 
edly at the German. What had he seen? 
Nothing, apparently ; for a curious youth, 
who had peeped in almost at the same 
moment, beheld only a vacant space of can- 
vas. 

“]T remember you now,” muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman. 

“ Ah, Captain,” whispered the Jew of 
Nuremburg, with a dark smile, “I find it 
to be a heavy matter in my show-box—this 
Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, Captain, 
it has wearied my eB a Prat this long day, 
to carry it over the mountain.” 

“ Peace,” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, 
“or get thee into the furnace yonder!” 

The Jew’s exhibition had searcely con- 
cluded, when a great, elderly dog—who 
seemed to be his own master, as no person 
in the company laid claim to him—saw fit 
to render himself the objeet of public no- 
tice. Hitherto, he had shown himself a 
very quiet, well disposed old dog, going 
round from one to another, and, by way of 
being sociable, offering his rough head to 
be patted by any kindly hand that would 
take so much trouble. But now, all of a 
sudden, this grave and venerable quad- 
ruped, of his own mere motion, and with- 
out the slightest suggestion from anybody 
else, began to run round after his tail, 
which, to heighten the absurdity of the 
proceeding, was a great deal shorter than 
it should have been. Never was seen such 
headlong eagerness in pursuit of an object 
that could not possibly be attained ; never 
was heard such a tremendous outbreak of 
growling, snarling, barking, and snapping 
—as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s 
body were at deadly and most unforgivable 
enmity with the other. Faster and faster, 
roundabout went the eur; and faster and 
still faster fled the unapproachable brevity 
of his tail; and Jouder and fiercer grew his 
yells of rage and animosity; until, uiterly 
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exhausted, and as far from the goal as ever, 
the foolish old dog ceased his performance 
as suddenly as he had begun it. The next 
moment he was as mild, quiet, sensible, 
and respectable in his deportment, as when 
he first scraped acquaintance with the com- 
pany. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was 
greeted with universal laughter, clapping 
of hands, and shouts of encore, to which 
the canine performer responded by wag- 
ging all that there was to wag of his tail, 
but appeared totally unable to repeat his 
very successful effort to amuse the specta- 
tors. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed 
his seat upon the log, and moved, it might 
be, by a perception of some remote analogy 
between his own ease and that of this self- 
pursuing cur, he broke into the awful 
laugh, which, more than any other token, 
»xpressed the condition of his inward be- 
ing. From that moment, the merriment of 
the party was at an end ; they stood aghast, 
dreading lest the inauspicious sound should 
be reverberated around the horizon, and 
that mountain would thunder it to moun- 
tain, and so the horror be prolonged upon 


their ears. Then, whispering one to an- | 


other that it was late—that the moon was 
almost down—that the August night was 
growing chill—they hurried homewards, 
leaving the lime-burner and little Joe to 
deal as they might with their unwelcome 
guest. Save for these three human beings 
the open space on the hill-side was a soli- 
tude, set in a vast gloom of forest. Be- 
yond that darksome verge, the ‘fire-light 
glimmered on the stately trunks and al- 
most black foliage of pines, intermixed with 
the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, 
and poplars, while here and there lay the 
gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying on 
the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to 
little Joe—a timorous and imaginative 
child—that the silent forest was holding its 
breath, until some fearful thing should 
happen. 

than Brand thrust more wood into the 
fire, and closed the door of the kiln; then 
looking over his shoulder at the lime-burner 
and his son, he bade, rather than advised, 
them to retire to rest. 

“For myself I cannot sleep,” said he. 
“] have matters that it concerns me to me- 
ditate upon. I will watch the fire, as I 
used to do in the old time.” 

“ And call the devil out of the furnace to 
keep you company, I suppose,” muttered 
Bartram, who had been making intimate 
acquaintance with the black bottle above- 
mentioned. “ But watch if you like, and 
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call as many devils as you like! For my 
part, I shall be all the better for a snooze. 
Come, Joe !” 

As the boy followed his father into the 
hut, he looked back at the wayfarer, and 
the tears came into his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intuition of the bleak and ter- 
rible loneliness in which this man had en- 
veloped himself. 

hen they had gone, Ethan Brand sat 
listening to the crackling of the kindled 
wood, and looking at the little spirts of fire 
that issued throtgh the chinks of the door. 
These trifles, however, once so familiar, 
had but the slightest hold of his attention, 
while deep within his mind he was review- 
ing the gradual but marvellous change 
that had been wrought upon him by the 
search to which he had devoted himself. 
He remembered how the night dew had 
fallen upon him—how the dark forest had 
whispered to him—how the stars had 
gleamed upon him—a simple and loving 
man, watching his fire in the years gone 
by, and ever musing as it burned. He re- 
membered with what tenderness, with what 
love and sympathy for mankind, and what 
pity for human guilt and woe, he had first 
egun to contemplate those ideas which 
afterwards became the inspiration of his 
life; with what reverence he had then 
looked into the heart of man, viewing it as 
a temple originally divine, and however de- 
secrated, still to be held sacred by a bro- 
ther; with what awful fear he had depre- 
cated the success of his pursuit, and prayed 
that the Unpardonable Sin might never be 
revealed to him. Then ensued that vast 
intellectual development, which, in its pro- 
gress, disturbed the counterpoise between 
his mind and heart. The Idea that pos- 
sessed his life had operated as a means of 
education; it had gone on cultivating his 
powers to the highest point of which they 
were susceptible; it had raised him from 
the level of an unlettered laborer to stand 
on a star-light eminence, whither the philo- 
sophers of the earth, laden with the lore of 
universities, might vainly strive to clamber 
after him. So much for the intellect! 
But where was the heart? That, indeed, 
had withered—had contracted—had hard- 
ened—had perished! It had ceased to par- 
take of the universal throb. He had lost 
his hold of the magnetic chain of humanity. 
He was no longer a brother-man, opening 
the chambers or the dungeons of our com- 
mon nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a right to share in all its 
secrets ; he was now a cold observer, look- 
ing on mankind as the subject of his expe- 
riment, and, at length, converting man and 
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woman to be his puppets, and pulling the 
wires that moved them to such degrees of 
crime as were demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He 
began to be so from the moment that his 
moral nature had ceased to keep the pace 
of improvement with his intellect. And 
now, as his highest effort and inevitable 
development—as the bright and gorgeous 
flower, and rich, delicious fruit of his life’s 
labor—he had produced the Unpardonable 
Sin! 

“What more have I to seek? What 
more to achieve?” said Ethan Brand to 
himself. “My task is. done, and well 
done !” 

Starting from the log with a certain 
alacrity in his gait, and ascending the hil- 
lock of earth that was raised against the 
stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he 
thus reached the top of the structure. It 
was a space of perhaps ten feet across, 
from edge to edge, presenting a view of the 
upper surface of the immense mass of 
broken marble with which the kiln was 
heaped. All these innumerable blocks and 
fragments of marble were red hot and 
vividly on fire, sending up great spouts of 
blue flame, which quivered aloft and danced 
madly, as within a magic circle, and sank 
and rose again, with continual and multitu- 
dinous activity. As the lonely man bent for- 
ward over this terrible body of fire, the blast- 
ing heat smote up against his person with 
a breath that, it might be supposed, would 
have scorched and shrivelled him up in a 
moment. é 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his 
arms on high. The blue flames played 
upon his face, and imparted the wild and 
ghastly light which alone could have suited 
its expression: it was that of a fiend on 
ithe verge of plunging into his gulf of in- 
tensest torment. 

“Oh, Mother Earth,” cried he, “ who art 
no more my Mother, and into whose bosom 
this frame shall never be resolved! Oh, 
mankind, whose brotherhood I have cast 
off, and trampled thy great heart beneath 
my feet! Oh, stars of Heaven, that shone 
on me of old, as if to light me onward and 
upward !—farewell all, and forever. Come, 
deadly element of Fire—henceforth my 
familiar friend! Embiace me as I do 
thee !” 

That night the sound of a fearful peal 
of laughter rolled heavily through the sleep 
of the lime-burner and his little son: dim 
shapes of horror and anguish haunted their 
dreams, and seemed still present in the rude 
hovel when they opened their eyes to the 
daylight. 
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“Up, boy, up!” eried the lime-burner, 
staring about him. “Thank Heaven, the 
night is gone at last, and rather than pass 
such another, | would watch my lime-kiln, 
wide awake, for a twelvemonth. This 
Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Un- 
pardonable Sin, has done me no such mighty 
favor in taking my place !” 

He issued from the hut, followed by lit 
tle Joe, who kept fast hold of his father’s 
hand. *The early sunshine was already 
pouring its gold upon the mountain tops; 
and though the valleys were still in shadow, 
they smiled cheerfully in the promise of the 
bright day that was hastening onward. The 
village, completely shut in by hills, which 
swelled away gently about it, looked as if 
it had rested peacefully in the hollow of the 
great hand of Providence. Every dwelling 
was distinctly visible ; the little spires of the 
two churches pointed upwards, and caught 
a fore-glimmering of brightness from the 
sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weather- 
cocks. The tavern was astir, and the figure 
of the old, smoke-dried stage agent, cigar 
in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. 
Old Graylock was glorified with a golden 
cloud upon his head. Scattered likewise 
over the breasts of the surrounding moun- 
tains, there were heaps of hoary mist, in 
fantastic shapes, some of them far down 
into the valley, others high up towards the 
summits, and still others, of the same fami- 
ly of mist or cloud, hovering in the gold 
radiance of the upper atmosphere. Step- 
ping from one to another of the clouds 
that rested on the hills, and thence to the 
loftier brotherhood that sailed in air, it 
seemed almost as if a mortal man might 
thusascend into the heavenly regions. Earth 
was so mingled with sky that it was a day- 
dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and 
homely, which Nature so readily adopts 
into a scene like this, the stage-coach was 
rattling down the mountain-road, and the 
driver sounded his horn, while echo caught 
up the notes and intertwined them into a 
rich, and varied, and elaborate harmony, of 
which the original performer could lay 
claim to little share. The great hills 
played a concert among themselves, each 
contributing a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

“ Dear father,” cried he, skipping cheeri- 
ly to and fro, “that strange man is gone, 
and the sky and the mountains all seem glad 
of it!” 

“ Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an 
oath, “ but he has let the fire go down, and 
no thanks to him if five hundred bushels 
of lime are not spoilt. It I catch the fel- 
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low hereabouts again I shall feel like toss- 
ing him into the furnace !” 

‘With his long pole in his hand he as- 
cended to the top of the kiln. After a mo- 
ment’s pause he called to his son. 

“Come up here, Joe !” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock and stood 
by his father’s side. The marble was all 
burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. But 
on its surface, in the midst of the circle— 
snow-white too, and thoroughly converted 
into lime—lay a human skeleton, in the at- 
titude of a person who, after long toil, lies 





down to long repose. Within the ribs— 
strange to say—was the shape of a human 
heart. 

“Was the fellow’s heart made of mar- 
ble?” cried Bartram, in some perplexity at 
this phenomenon. “ At any rate, it is burnt 
into what looks like special good lime, and, 
taking all the bones together, my kiln is 
half a bushel the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his 
pole, and, letting it fall upon the skeleton, 
the relies of Ethan Brand were crumbled 
into fragments. 
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Sray, thou tiny child of Time! 
Wliy shouldst thou so swiftly flee ? 
Stay, and spend thy early prime, 
Wooing happiness with me. 
* Mortal! what hath Earth to bring 
To allure my rapid wing ?” 


See how gaily life is strown, 
Pleasant flowers adorn the way 
From the cottage to the Throne— 
Life is all a holiday! 
“ Flowers conceal the pointed thorn, 


Night o’ertakes the brightest morn.” 


Hear the swelling voice of Fame, 
Millions shout the praise of One! 


Tarry, till I earn a name, 
Some immortal deed have done. 
“ Fame !—what is it but a dream! 


Hast thou not a nobler theme ?” 


Fortune then let me adore— 
Wealth can compass all desire— 


Swift to heap Potosi’s ore, 
All my eager hopes aspire. 
“ Wealth is but a name for Care. 


Tom may win, yet may not wear.” 


Lighter joys will I pursue, 
Buoyant as the air, and free, 


Glide the fields of pleasure through, 
In a ceaseless revelry ! 
“Deep in the pit-fall of despair— 


Let thy reckless step beware !” 
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AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE.—NO. II. 


‘*a WHIFF OF TOBACCO.’ 


A sELEcT party of three were seated 
around one of those oblong marble tables 
that adorn Delmonico’s coffee-room, and 
look for all the world like miniature monu- 
ments in some old-world abbey, although 
the only bones that appertain to the former 
have been fashioned into dominoes, the 


only ashes connected with them are the | 


ashes of cigars, and the only spirits that 
loiter about the rendezvous are choice 
spirits, and various spirits of wine. 

The select party of three, who had com- 
posed themselves around the aforesaid 
slab to enjoy cigars, coffee, and chat, con- 
sisted of Mr. Commins, a merchant, Mr. 
Quod, an ornament to the bar, and young 
Korner, a juvenile but aspiring broker from 
Wall street. 

“Waiter!” cried Commins, a_ portly, 
authoritative-looking personage, “ some ci- 
gars—from under the counter, mind.” 

“Under the counter, eh?” said number 
two, evidently an inquisitive man, judging 
from his peculiar physiognomical develo 
ments, “ under the counter, eh? Well, I 
have learned something this day.” 

“Glad to hear it, Quod, glad to hear it,” 
replied Commins; “as it is an event that 
has occurred to you but seldom, I imagine. 
However, if you could have distinguished 
cabbage leaves from Cuba tobacco, you 
would have made the discovery long ago, 
but as you can’t, I don’t see that you will 
be much benefited by it.” 

“Pshaw, Commins,” chimed in Korner, 
whose monkey-jacket, pants like inverted 
funnels, and budding moustache, in every 
stiteh of the former and hair of the latter 
denoted Astor Place and Fifth Avenue, 
“you're always picking Quod up short. 
You know very well that they don’t sell 
cabbage-leaf cigars here.” 

“ Well, Korner, I did not say they did,” 
replied Commins. “ Cabbage-leaf cigars 
are all a fiction; but any man who walks 
up to a bar, takes the first cigar offered 
him, pays his three cents for it, and smokes 
it with the mistaken idea that he has a 
mouthful of choice tobacco, must possess a 
very vivid imagination and a shocking bad 
taste.” 

“T never purchase cigars at a bar,” said 
Korner ; “ Sharp and Cutter import a very 
choice brand for their particular friends, 
and I get them at sixty dollars; 1 mode- 
rate price considering their fine quality.” 
“Sixty dollars!” exclaimed Commins, 


Commins. 








“hang me, if things go on at this rate, a 
few years more and we shall all evaporate 
in smoke. Allow me to examine one of 
your ne plus ultras, Korner.” 

Mr. Korner produced a showy case, filled 
with the article in question, which were 
smoothly made, and appeared as spotted 
and speckled as Jacob’s kine, or as if 
Joseph’s celebrated coat had by some un- 
known magic been changed into a gigantic 
tobacco leaf and converted to wrappers for 
their especial benefit. 

“Upon my word!” said Commins, «| 
thought that you knew more of cigars than 
to smoke such abominations. Why, man, 
these have never seen Havana.” 

“Come, come, now,” replied Korner, 
tartly, “that won’t do. One man might 
be mistaken, but all of Sharp and Cutter’s 
best customers smoke them, and they can- 
not be deceived.” 

“Sharp and Cutter,” retorted Commins, 
“and all their customers, may be hanged 
for all me, and probably would, did the 
safety of their necks depend upon their 
knowledge of the weed. I tell you, sir, 
that I could deceive the whole city, except 
a very limited number of men, real judges 
of the article. I could set the whole town 
to smoking pure Yankees, if I thought it 
worth my while to play off the joke, 
which would pay well, too, let me tell 
you. Quod, do you remember the Bagdad 
cigars ?” 

“ What,” asked Quod, “those nice yel- 
low, sweet cigars, put up in little packages 
of five, around which a tobacco leaf was 
so snugly and prettily twisted? I have 
often wondered what had become of them: 
they were all the go when I learned to 
smoke.” 

“Yes,” continued Commins, “ they were 
all the go, and they went in such a hurry, 
too, that I am happy to say so large a stock 
was left upon the hands of the manufac- 
turer that it prevented him from making 
much of a speculation after all out of the 
public.” 

“Did they not really come from Bag- 
dad ?” inquired Quod. 

“From Bagdad! not a bit of it,” replied 
“This is the true history of 
the decline and fall of the Bagdad Em- 

ire :— 

: “A good many years since, the keeper of 
a well known eating and drinking establish- 
ment was induced to purchase a new kind 
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of cigar. They were packed in long boxes, 
which contained about twenty-five hundred 
each. The cigar was short, thick, of a 
light yellow color, highly perfumed, and 
burned well. Around each five was cu- 
riously twisted a leaf of the same tobacco 
of which they were made. 

“The singularity of the whole thing 
tickled the fancy of George B , the 
purchaser—and he recommended them 
highly to his customers. In a short time 
nothing but Bagdad cigars would go down, 
and the demand was increasing, when they 
suddenly went down altogether. 

“One thing seemed very mysterious. 
However great was the call for the article, 
it was readily met by the agent, which, 
considering the difficulty of communicating 
with Bagdad—railroads then being unin- 
vented and telegraphs undreamed of, mind 
ye—was but little short of the super- 
natural. 

“One day our friend George chanced to 
stroll along the wharves of the East River, 
and during his promenade espied a quantity 
of very unmistakable looking boxes issuing, 
or being issued, from a Norfolk schooner. 

“¢What under heaven have you got 
there! asked George of the mate, in great 
amazement. 

“« Cigars,’ replied the mate. ‘ We bring 





a great many of this kind from Norfolk, | 


sir. 


4 
_ ** Are these made in Norfolk ?-demand- 
é4 George in a tone of thunder. 4 


“<'To be sure, sir,’ was the reply;* 

“George went off in a hurry. “Being of 
pinguid personal proportions, and an ex- 
citable disposition, between the heat of the 
day and the irritation incident to his dis- 
covery, he blew like a grampus. In fact he 
blew the cigars.” 

“ Well,” said Korner, “ taking all this for 
granted, what has it to do with my cigars? 
They are not Bagdads.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Commins, “ but I 
will examine one of them, and tell you 
what it is made of. This wrapper, so full 
of spots, is called Maryland ground leaf. 
Remember this, the next time you buy 
cigars, that all spots are imperfections and 
injuries upon the leaf, caused generally by 
its having been one of the lowest or 
ground leaves, and beaten by rain against 
the ground. If not from this cause, the 
spots are produced artificially by sprinkling 
with acids. The interior of this cigar is 
of Havana tobacco, and has probably been 
saturated with a solution of nitre to make it 
burn handsomely. You can always detect 
the presence of nitre in a cigar by very 
minute crystals upon the ashes. And when 





you find them, throw your cigar away, for it 
is Very injurious.” 

“ How many cigars do you think are im- 
ported in a year in this city?’ inquired 
Quod. 

“I will tell you exactly what amount 
have paid duty,” said Commins, producing 
pooek ormagaspee and looking over a memo- 
randum. “ The invoices, with the duty of 
40 per cent. added, amounted in °46 to 
$939,440, in °47 to $805,900, in °48 to 
$1,130,496, and in ’49 to $1,088,749. The 
accounts for the year 50 are not yet made 
up, but as both the consumption and price 
of cigars have increased, there is no doubt 
but that the value of the imports is much 
greater than in any previous year.”* 

«| , no idea,” said Quod, “ that such 
an imnfense amount was paid by us for 
cigars.” 

“Immense amount indeed!” returned 
the merchant; * but the sums I have just 
named are nothing.” Let us make as close 
a calculation as we may with such 
data as we possess. During ‘49 the en- 
tire imports of cigars to the United 
States were 106.982 M., and their value, 
with the duty, was $2,015,671; we also 
had 276,674 lbs. of foreign tobacco. This 
appgers a large amount. We will see how 
fax it will go, and in making our calculation 
be sure to keep on the safe side. Our late 
census gives us 26,000,000 inhabitants. In 
New York and the Eastern States smokers 
abound, but in the other states—especially 
the South Western—the proportion of 
them is much increased. It is, in fact, 
almost a rare thing to meet with a South- 
erner who does not use the weed in some 
form. Now, taking all this into considera- 
tion, I think one tenth to be a small caleu- 
lation for our smokers. Of this number 
(2,600,000) we will say that but 400,000 use, 
or imagine they use, choice cigars. Very 
few men who smoke at all, smoke less 
than two or three each day, and many use 
from six to twelve. As we have daw. 
mined to be moderate, we will allow the 
‘choice’ smokers to average but one shil- 
ling’s worth each per diem. This will 

* Since writing the above we have received, 
through the kind attention of a friend, the following 


authentic statement of the imports of cigars into New 
York in 1850 :— 
“Custom Hovsz, 25 March, 1851 
“My Dear Sir :— 

* [ found it impossible to procure the infor 
mation yesterday, because the account for 1850 was 
not finished until evening. 

“The value of cigars imported in N. Y. 
in 1850 Was.......+ ses ccccsesesees §9922,373 
“Add 40 per cent. duty.....-.+....-++- 368,949 

* And you have the enormous amount of $1,291,322 


spent for whiffing. 


“ Most truly yours, &c., een 
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amount to 50,000 dollars, or to $18,250,000 
per annum. Now, allowing the ws 
really imported to be sold for double their 
cost—which they are not—we find that 
they would bring but about 4,000,000 dol- 
lars, and we may very easily arrive at the 
conclusion that of every eighteen cigars 
sold as genuine, there are but four truly 
so.”’ 

“ Where, then, do the others come from ?” 
asked Korner. 

“The tobacco,” replied Commins, “is 
some of it imported, some raised here, and 
there is, without doubt, a large quantity of 
cigars and tobacco smuggled in. Very fine 
wrappers, in appearance, are grown in Con- 
necticut, frem nen seed, and enough for- 
eign tobacco is imported to fill about 75,000 
thousand. Florida and Texas profluce an 
article that, properly managed, will pass for 
the Simon Pure; and I have seen many 
thousand made from very common stock 
indeed, so artfully put up as to deceive any 
but a judge. You perhaps may have read 
a tale in the ‘ Literary World’ of a captain 
who substituted Alexandria long nines— 
the most miserable of all abortions—for 
genuine Havanas, had them seized, and sold 
at a Custom House sale, where they 
brought the price of a pure article, and 
from judges too. Now I know this to be 
an unvarnished fact. When such things 
occur, it is not to be wondered at that our 
cigar makers, who take every possible care 
to conceal’ their deceit, succeed so well. 
They import the wood for the boxes, the 
nails to fasten them, the paper to ornament 
and line them, and then counterfeit labels 
and brands.” 

“T had no idea of this,” said Quod ; “ but 
as you have given us so much information, 
will you not give us a little more, and con- 
clude your estimate? ‘One good turn’ you 
know. L/appetit se fait, &«.” 

“I intended to do so,” replied his friend. 
“We will say that of the remaining smokers 
1,000,000 use from common to fair cigars. 
I think four cents per day will not be too 
large an average. This will give 14,000,000 
Sellen per annum for inferior cigars. Now 
we must try the pipe gentry, to which class 
we shali give all the rest. Putting them 
upon short allowance, we will say only one 
pound plug per month, at 20 cents per 
plug. As this class numbers 1,200,000, we 
find that they pay 2,880,000 dollars per 
annum.* We must now pay some atten- 
tion to the chewing community, and we 
will say but 1,800,000 use tobacco in this 
form—to make a business of u—and most 


* Plug tobacco is used for smoking in the South 
and West. 
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of these are among the ranks of the 
smokers, Say that it costs them but a 
shilling per month, and the year’s amount 
will foot up 2,200,000 dollars. Leaving 
out the old grannies, male and female, who 
are given over to all the horrors of snuff. 
ing, the amount paid for tobacco ‘at retail’ 
by the citizens of this free and enlightened 
republic, will be found to amount to 
37,330,000* dollars per year. Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it.” 

“ Impossible, it can’t be so,” said Quod. 

“ How do you arrive at the number of 
smokers and chewers ?” inquired Korner. 

“I do not pretend,” replied the mer. 
chant, “to entire exactness. I have not 
sufficient data, but listen one moment. 
Our population is 26,000,000. Now, 
we find about one voter to every seven 
inhabitants. That will give nearly 
4,000,000. In New York and the East- 
ern States the proportions of those who 
use the weed may not be so large, but 
in some of the states I confidently believe 
that there are as many tobacco-users as 
voters. We must, however, look further 
than the voters. . Consider the immense 
number of Germans and Irish not yet na- 
turalized, the sailors in our navy, in our 
merchant service, our coasting trade, in 
our whaling and sealing service, who very 
rarely have an opportunity to vote; look 
at the great number of foreign sailors that 
are ever to be found in our ports, and who 
invariably purchase their supplies of tobac- 
co here; and remember that nine of every 
ten in this immense aggregate—mostly 
outside of our estimate of voters—are ad- 


* Being startled at this imposing array of figures, 
we addressed some queries in writing to a gentleman 
in whose knowledge in the premises we had confi- 
dence; giving him no intimation of Mr. Commins’ 
culculations. The following are the queries and his 
replies :— 

1. How many persons in the U. 8. smoke high 
priced cigars? Ans.—To cost 3 cents and upwards, 
400,000. 

2. How many smoke cigars of any kind ? 
2,000,000. 

3. How many others use tobacco? Ans.—2,500,000. 

4. How many cigars will smokers average ? 
Ans.—4. 

5. What is the average price of fine cigars at re- 
tail? Ans.—4 cents. 

Upon exhibiting this statement to Mr. Commins, he 
informs us that this account, which would so mate- 
rially increase his figures, was almost orp | simi- 
lur to his own first estimate, but that, fearful of exag- 
gerating, he had cut his down to a point that he felt 
beyond doubt could be proved tenable. With regard 
to the price of fine cigars, we will add that they are 
sold cheaper in New York than in any other part of 
this country, and that the truly choice are retailed in 
‘the South and West at from five to cight cents each. 
Mr. Commins begs us to add that in Azs estimates he 
has included only the thorough bred operatives, and 
that the apprentices he has thrown aside altogether, 
whereas, in the other, the small boys are numbered, 
although the work they do does not amount to 
much. 


ANs.— 
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dicted to tobacco in some form. Think, 
also, of the negroes and boys who smoke 
or chew.” 

“ Well,” said Quod, “I will reconsider 
my hasty remark, and confess that I do not 
think you are very far from the mark with 
regard to the number of smokers, or the 
quantity of tobacco consumed annually, 
but I think concerning those that use 
choice cigars and the second grade you 
have rather over stated their expenditure 
per year.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied Commins, “ but 
| doubt it. Suppose we deduct one third 
from the first class, and one half from the 
second, then add one third to the other two, 
and we shall have the pretty sum of 
25.000,000 dollars smoked, chewed, or 
snuffed away. But mind ye, Quod, I ad- 


here to my first position, and assure you | 


that J have taken much pains to obtain in- 
formation upon the subject.” 

“And after all,” said Quod, “of what 
use is the weed any how? Poor Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who first carried it from Virgi- 
nia to England, got a dose of cold water 
from his servants for using it, and what 
with the cost of the luxury and the fuss 
the women make about it, it has kept its 
patrons in hot water ever since.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Korner, “ that story of 
Raleigh is all a humbug; he never was in 
Virginia in his life, and if he had anything 





(Another “ Whiff of Tobacco” in our next number.) 
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to do with tobacco, it was imported in one 
of his vessels.” 

“May be so,” replied Quod, “ but that 
has nothing to do with my postulate, of 
what use is the weed? Did it ever do any- 
body any real good ?” 

“To b sure it has,” replied Commins ; 
“like everything else, it has its uses and 
abuses. ‘T'o say nothing of the luxury of 
a good cigar, I can assure you that, besides 
alleviating the pangs of that indeserba- 
ble horror, the toothache, properly ap- 
plied, it is a sure cure—and the only one 
—for it in its worst form, the ague in the 
face.” 

“In the name of humanity,” said Quod, 
“tell us how to apply the remedy.” 

“Take a paper of tobacco,” answered 
Commins, “ pour upon it a wine glass of 
warm water, squeeze out part of the mois- 
ture, and after placing the pulp upon a 
slice of fresh bread, apply it as a plaster to 
the face. Nothing like it, assure you. Then, 
again, soldiers and sailors apply it to 
bruises and sores, and the effect is almost 
magical. Smoking after meals I believe 
to be promotive of digestion, and many 
persons use tobacco by medical advice. 
Those of spare form should use it with 
great moderation, if at all; and every one 
should beware of excess, which is always 
injurious.” 





I went to Niagara Falls with a couple 
of civil engineers—it being our first visit 


to the great Cataract. The said engineers | 


the sunny side of majority, who are im- 


were a pair of youngsters, who had been 
sticking grade-pegs on the line of a certain 
railroad for a few months, and consequent- 
ly were able to talk about Tubular Bridges 
and the Thames Tunnel in a very loud and 


overbearing manner. “Stephenson” was | 


hauled over the coals with small ceremony ; 
and that great culvert, which is the engi- 


neering pride of London, would “cave in” | 


at once, if it could only hear, as I heard, 
how it stands in defiance of all Dynamical 


laws, and especially what an_ outrage | 


against Geometry one of its versed sines is. 
I fairly shuddered to think of it. 
The laity, here be it said, do not precise- 


ly understand what Civil Engineering is. 


A good looking young man, with whiskers 
and a cigar, goes out upon an embankment, 





PLEASANTRIES OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AT NIAGARA, 





earrying a brass clock (or something very 
like one of those mysterious engines), fol- 
lowed by two other young men, rather on 


mersed in boots of preposterous depth, and 
who carry the one a stick and the other a 
string. ‘They are supposed to know some- 
thing about Logarithms, and to be on 
speaking terms with Euclid. A democrat 
who need not know Euclid, comes in the 
rear, bearing an axe and an armful of 
stakes. The young man with whiskers 
having set the brass clock on a tripod and 


screwed it this way and that, to satisfy an 


enlightened and persuasive Trigonometry, 
squints throvgh it at the youth with the 
stick, who stands some eighty rods distant. 
The democrat with the axe bawls out— 
“Git them cussed carts off from the 
track! git ’em off! quick! you critters! Mr. 
Slope’s agoin’ to touch off the Theodolite !” 
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whereupon three score of Irishmen or more | 
scatter. The young man at the brass clock | 
raises both his arms as a signal to the youth | 
at the stick, and takes hold of one end of 
a string, while the youth with preposterous 
boots takes hold of the other. The demo- 
erat with the axe drives a dozen pegs into 
the ground. The young man with whiskers 
squints through the brass clock again, and 
that’s Civil Engineering. It’s the way they 
make railroads. 

One of the young gentlemen who went 
with me to the Falls carried, I believe, a 
stick, and the other a string, so that when 
they began to speak of cuts, and curves, 
oe tangents, I felt very humble, and did 
not dare to say the first word, though I was 
as old as they, and had been a schoolmas- 
ter nearly six months. I had supposed, 
until that morning, that Providence had 
some design in arranging the topography 
of the world other than the convenient 
making of railroads, and that a railroad 
millennium was not wholly the result had in 
view by Moses and the prophets; and I was 
quite ashamed of myself to learn how far I 
was behind the age. 

We went down from Chippewa to the 
Clifton House. The first thing to be done 
was, of course, to find the Suspension 
Bridge. To go down to the foot of the 
Canadian Fall and other sublimities would 
have been, in the eyes of my companions, 
evidence of great weakness, while a wire 
gimerack, that looked as if the spiders made 
it, hung across the chasm a mile or two 
below; so we straightway started for the 
Suspension Bridge. It is unprofessional 
to ride. The coachman, who would have 
been happy to carry us down, was dismiss- 
ed as summarily as that Hibernian would 
be who should offer to trundle the chief 
engineer of the Erie Railroad up the line 
in a wheelbarrow. I verily believe that if 
Governor Elgin had driven up in a coach 
and six, or even in the triumphal dragon- 
chariot of General Mann’s circus, drawn 
by twelve camels from the Nile, with real 
Arabs punching their ribs and saying 
“ Glang—inshallah sahib d—d _ beast, 
pharao necho” (which is undoubtedly 
Arabic, and a triumphant answer to all 
persons who doubt about those orientals), 
and invited us in the name and on behalf 
of the British Lion to get in and ride, pro- 
fessional etiquette would have forbid- 
den my companions to accept the invita- 
tion. 

“ This is their great Suspension Bridge, 





is it?” said my friend who carried a stick, 
after inspecting all the anchors and stays, 


and getting into all the holes where the | Pretty things, those stringers.” 
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wire-cables are locked. “ Their great-wire 
bridge! I can make a stiffer bridge out of 
shoe-strings !” 

“The engineer ought to be suspended 
himself,” said my friend who carried a 
string. “He ought to be hung in wires, 
Why—why—why see what a ridiculous 
crib that is.” 

I of course didn’t dare to contradict them, 
though I secretly thought it a very nice 
thing indeed; but I trembled lest my 
friends should read my thoughts, and said 
in a very censorious manner—* This thing 
called a bridge certainly evinces gross 
ignorance and the most ludicrous and as. 
tonishing deficiency of dynamical acumen 
on the part of the architect,” which saved 
my credit. 

Then began a discussion, which mingles 
in my recollections of the great cataract 
like a fiend. It was a fact which admitted 
of no question, that the Niagara gulf was 
made expressly to be bridged, but how that 
ought to be done was a subject on which 
my friends fel] into a rancorous dispute. 

“T would like to swing a Remington 
Bridge across to that point,” said String, as 
we walked on the American side down to 
the whirlpool. 

“Remington Bridge!” said Stick, “a 
perfect imposture. It’s a likely story that 
those stringers, no thicker than pipe- 
stems——” 

“ But it was proved. They tried it fairly 
in Georgia. They put on thirty thousand 
pounds at the first trial, and it stood like an 
arch.” 

“ Who says so ?” 

“ Well—the newspapers.” 

“Oh! the newspapers. What engineer 
ever tested that bridge! The newspapers 
would tell you that they made a ginger- 
bread-bridge and put Mount Tom on it. A 
confounded likely story to tell to an engi- 
neer that those stringers, no bigger than 
pipe-stems r 

“ But you have no right to pronounce it 
an imposture if the stringers were no bigger 
than knitting-needles.” 

“ But I have, have. Improbable things 
sometimes prove true, but generally they 
don’t. Consequently, when an improbable 
thing is told to me, [ve a right to presume 
it a humbug.” 

“If you had been told about the tele- 


graph 4 
“ Now don’t! I know all that. It would 











_have been wrong for me to presume Morse’s 


telegraph anything but a humbug till the 
contrary was proved. Don't talk about 
your Remington Bridges to any engineer. 
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«But it was proved. They put thirty 
thousand pounds : 

And so on. The dispute waxed hotter 
and hotter, String pressing alleged facts 
and Stick warding them off with theory. 
[ heard nothing but the laws of dynamics 
and the strength of materials for an hour. 
Not knowing which of the young gentle- 
men was in truth the profoundest engineer, 
[ was in a great quandary about what plat- 
form to choose, and tried to pursue a mid- 
die course without committing myself. I 
suggested, as a compromise, a Tubular 
Bridge (which I supposed was something 
like a stove pipe), and would have got off 
in safety if I had not indiscreetly added, by 
way of making my defence doubly sure, 
“The dynamical pressure of the atmo- 
sphere will of course require the cosines to 
be made pretty stiff,” at which they looked 
as if they suspected that I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. It was impos- 
sible to look at the whirlpool or the fine 
rapids above it with any comfort, for my 
companions were projecting some kind of 
irrigating engine and an ice-breaker; and 
were quite ready, in five minutes after de- 
scending the precipice, to give sealed pro- 
posals to the government for making a huge 
tunnel under the whirlpool, for what pur- 
pose mortal man cannot say. 

The Remington Bridge controversy re- 
vived as soon as the ice-breaker was satis- 
factorily adjusted. Happily, on our return 
to the Falls, we happened upon a railroad 
which connects the Falls village with 
Lewiston. My scientific friends no sooner 
saw it than they burst into .inordinate 
laughter. Well, it was really a poor little 
railroad, but it wasn’t to blame for that. It 
couldn't help itself, and I thought it rather 
unfeeling in my friends to jeer it so merei- 
lessly. ‘There it was, a poor little thing, 
running along almost any how, covered 
with flat rail, and turning out for little 
knolls which the enormous Erie Road 
would have snouted up in two minutes. 
Why, I don’t believe there was a six-feet 
cutting on the whole line, but the poor lit- 
tle railroad couldn’t help it. I have no 
doubt that it did as well as it could, for 
when it ran through a bank where the 
earth had been scratched out a yard deep 
or so, it really did itself a good deal of 
credit, and by half shutting your eyes and 
feeling friendly, you would suppose that 
there was quiteachasm. As for the snake 
heads and the shabby wooden culverts, it 
was surely indelicate in my friends to al- 
lude to them. It wasn’t to be expected 
that the little railroad, with a large and in- 
teresting family of stockholders to support, 











could maintain the style of the Hudson 
River affair, which is an impertinent 
and high-heeled upstart, and would un- 
doubtedly cut its poor relation in the most 
lordly manner# It looked as respectably as 
it could, but under the circumstances a lit- 
tle seediness was really unavoidable. Pret- 
ty soon we heard something screech, and 
then there was a jingling noise, as if an old- 
fashioned clock had become light-headed 
in its old age, and was out of doors running 
away; but what should it prove to come 
from but a clever little locomotive, black 
as a crow, which came whistling and sput- 
tering around a curve in a very smart style, 
so that the forlorn little railroad was quite 
proud of it. I did hope that my friends 
would disguise their feelings, out of de- 
cency, but String cried “ See that rat!” and 
rolled in the grass, screaming. Stick stood 
erect, with a sardonic smile. The little 
creature came jingling along, and tried to 
brave the ridicule of the engineers, but 
twas badly done. It tried to whistle, but 
choked up and failed. The unfortunate 
little locomotive was black with mortifica- 
tion, and vould have hidden itself in a 
woodchuck’s hole. 

We went up on the Maid of the Mist. 
Amid the thunders of the Horse Shoe Fall 
I heard the broken sentences,“ What engi- 
neer ever said * You have no right 
to deny it. Didn’t they put thirty thou- 
sand We slept on the American side 
in one room. My last recollection of that 
night is of String sitting up in his bed at 
midnight talking Remington Bridge to 
Stick across the room, who rested on his 
elbow, and said it was “a pity that Death and 
Sin didn’t make their bridge after Reming- 
ton’s patent, for they would have fallen 
through into the bogs at once and smo- 
thered ;” but String was not well posited up 
in Paradise Lost, and did not see the point. 

In the morning we went over to Goat’s 
Island. One of my friends went into a 
phrensy immediately about a railroad bridge 
with eleven arches to be built across the 
Rapids slantwise. The other joined his 
raptures, and they agreed that a sweeter 
thing was never imagined. I helped them 
to talk about piers, and cribs, and abut- 
ments, and camels (I didn’t exactly know 
what a camel] had to do with it, and when 
I spoke of a dromedary, they did not seem 
to regard it precisely as a synonym), and 
mentioned Trajan's Bridge and the Moorish 
Aqueducts, hoping to drive the horrible 
Remington Bridge out of remembrance. 
But as we picked our way out on the 
rocks beyond the Tower, near Goat Island, 
String was seized with a sudden desire to 
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swing 2 Remington Bridge across to Cana- | 
da, so as to command a good view of the 
Horse Shoe Fall. Right there on the 

brink of the gulf the dispute was renewed, 
with unprecedented rancor. I was strongly 
tempted to push the young gentle- 
men into the chasm, but refrained. In 
about half an hour the dispute was 


happily and unexpectedly closed. It seems | 


that Stick became as tired almost as I was, 
for his antagonist was dreadfully obstinate, 
and falling back to the Georgia trial when 
driven from every other position, shook the 
thirty thousand pounds over the head of 
his adversary in triumph. “a 





“Why, how can you deny it?” said 


any right. Why, they put thirty thousand 
pounds on it rc 

“T know it,” replied Stick, “and it broke 
down. It broke right down in two minutes, 
It broke all to smash, and killed three hun- 
dred men. The people caught Remington 
and lynched him on the spot.” 

“Why, no it didn’t. ‘The papers didn’t 
say any such thing. They put 30,000 4 

“Yes. They put thirty thousand pounds 
on it, and it broke right down. The peo- 
ple caught Remington and made him swal- 
low the stringers.” 

String laughed, and finding his case 
hopeless after this coup de main, contented 
himself by projecting arched bridges and 
aqueducts. PHXXL. 











String. “ Why—why—why, you haven’t 





Our Portrait Gallern. 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT BY CHARLES MARTIN. 


WE give our readers above the “counterfeit presentment” of Witt1am H. Prescort, 
the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Mexico and Peru. As a narrator of con- 
quests, he has himself made a conquest of the whole reading public. His popularity is 
not confined to the United States, but he pleases Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Spaniards, as he pleases Americans. It is not limited to any class of readers, for, in his 
case, Humboldt and Macaulay confirm the decision of the mob. So wide a recognition 
implies personal as well as mental peculiarities; and his success is to be attributed as 
much to the qualities of his character as to the powers of his mind. The great source 
of his fascination is the spirit which pervades hi8 writings, a spirit which expresses the 
fine humanity and comprehensive heart of the man, a spirit fresh, cheerful, sympathetic, 
tolerant, and sweet. In estimating authors, as in judging of our personal acquaintances, 
we instinctively ‘asten on the seutiments which animate and guide their faculties; and 
where these sentiments are bitter, exclusive, arrogant, and misanthropic, we know that 
the faculties, however large in themselves, will be more or less perverted into the service 
of hatred, egotism, and spleen. Among historians this selfish self-assertion has fre- 
quently converted wide tracts of time into mere reflections of individual vices or indivi- 
dual generalizations; persons and events, as well as the laws they illustrate, being 
disposed not in their relations to each other, but in their relations to the historian; and 
this trick of egotism is often disguised under the sonorous phrase of the philosophy of 
history. Now it is the felicity of Mr. Prescott’s nature that he is thoroughly healthy 
and genial in the region of the sentiments; and the sunny energy they communicate to 
his mind has been proof not only against the temptations to idleness proceeding from 
partial blindness, ill-health, and, we may add, a !arge fortune, but it has also overcome 
that common vanity of the intellect by which. the historian is impelled to exhibit himself 
instead of his subject. Delighting in objects, Mr. Prescott is studious to represent them 
as they are in themselves, without any tampering with their natural order or perversion 
of their real meaning; and this quick and genial surrender of his mind to his subject gives 
to his histories that objective character, which almost makes them mirrors in which 
persons and events are reflected. In regard to the mental power of the author, we 
may generally remark that it can only be estimated by going over his processes. He 
reduces everything to narrative and representation; but if a critic should take his mate- 
rials, he would find that the passage from them to the histories implied a succession of 
steps, in which reasoning, judgment, analysis, conception, and combination were severely 
tasked. The result is a narrative smooth as a running stream ; but because the historian 
has saved us a great deal of hard thought and labor, we must not suppose that he was 
exempt from them. 

In private life Mr. Prescott is the sunniest and most sympathetic of gentlemen, with- 
out an atom of gall or envy. Few authors have a greater capacity of applauding the 
talents, and enjoying the success, of contemporary and rival historians; and none could 
more heartily echo that magnanimous sentiment of Burke, that he “detighted in the 
exhibition of abilities which dwarfed his own.” VOL, VIl.—NO, XL. 14 
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Thy Will Be Done. 










‘‘rHyY WILL BE DONE.’’ 
BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


An easy consecration, when our life 
Hath scarce a wish, but love that wish fulfils, 
When the meek spirit dwells afar from strife, 
And blessings, like soft dews, each passing cloud distils. 


“Thy will!” We pray thee let that will be known. 
Are not our souls, our very beings thine? 
How gratefully thy gentle sway we own! 
What service equals care so tender, so benign 


Yet when the hand that gave doth take away, 

When sunlight fades, and life’s drear storms are come, 
Then is the struggle, as we try to pray, 

Amid our broken idols, from a cheerless home. 


Father! Our Father! Thine the bitter cup? 
Can hands of love so mock our cruel thirst ? 
Nay, Thou could’st never bid us render up 
ivenen that from earliest youth fancy and hope have nursed. 


Take all besides. A ransom freely given ; 
But spare the pangs of this most fearful hour : 
All, but our dear ones and our hopes of Heaven, 
We supplicate thy mercy, while we own thy power. 


“If it be possible!” We humbly raise 
Our eyes “tear-blinded” and our clasped hands, 
Nor see the angel that with pitying gaze 
And Prvotren drooping wings Ceaide us closely stands. 


“ Nevertheless, thy will, not mine, be done ;” 
With broken accents we have moaned at last, 
The rebel thoughts are hushed, the victory won, 
The faithless, struggling doubts, the anxious fears are passed. 


As one by one the tempters slow depart, 
A peace most like angelic ministry— 
A holy calm fills the poor throbbing heart ; 
Father! for rest like this who could not brave the sea ! 





SYMPATHY. 


Your heart lives in the heart of those around you, 
And beats with theirs in all its better pulses, 
As does mine, The Eaglestone Dramas. 











Pictures of Painters. 


PICTURES OF PAINTERS, 
BY DANIEL HUNTINGTON, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI AND MICHAEL ANGELO, 


] HAVE sometimes thought that the Last 
Supper, by Da Vinci, as it first appeared 
from his hands, must have more completely 
than any work of art yet executed fulfilled 
the requisites of a great Christian painting ; 
a supposition which is well borne out by 
the accounts of early writers, by the large 
copies which have come down to us (made 
before those fearful injuries befel the ori- 
ginal), as well as by the noble engravings 
which have been made up from various 
sources in later times. ‘These engravings 
are known and cherished wherever the 
Christian religion has penetrated ; and pro- 
bably as good an idea may be had as an 
engraving can ever give of the force of the 
original picture. Its living beauty, its deep 
solemnity, the unutterable sorrow which 
pervades it, are united to a vigorous execu- 
tion, a thorough knowledge of the form, | 
and a most elaborate finish and exquisite- | 
ness of expression in every part; and with 
all this there is no littleness, no display of 
tricks of imitation. Allis noble, pure, manly | 
in treatment, and divine in sentiment. An/| 
old Italian print of this picture, engraved 
with unusual force and power of expres- 
sion, and somewhat darkened by time, hung 
in the room I oceupied in Rome. Often 
I have sat contemplating it at the close of 
day, till, in the deepening twilight, the 
startled group of Apostles seemed to breathe 
and move; and sometimes late at night, 
when the streets of Rome (quiet even by 
day) were as hushed and silent as a death- 
chamber, the obscure light of a flickering 
fire would fall on that picture, revealing | 
the majestic forms of the horror-stricken 
disciples, and in their midst that calm, mild, | 
compassionate face of our Lord, and as He 
seemed to say, “one of you shall betray 
me,” I could fancy I saw more than tender | 
sympathy steal over the lovely countenance 
of John, St. Peter's eye flash with new 
indignation, and the shadowed and malig- 
nant visage of Judas to scowl! more hate- 
fully, while a shudder ran through the sor- 
rowing, agitated circle of Apostles. 

Are you a lover of Christian art? Nay, 
have you the slightest love for art of any 
kind? Do you desire to increase your in- 
terest in the sacred story of our Saviour’s 
life? Then keep always near you a good 
copy of this noble print. It will console 
you in your desponding moments; it will 
give a grateful seriousness to your happy 














hours ; it will rouse your slumbering faith ; 
it will inflame your soul with the love of 
Christ. It will remind you daily of the 
solemnities of that night of betrayal, and 
of the inestimable price paid for the re- 
demption of your soul. 

Of the remarkable man who painted this 
picture it would be irrelevant to say much, 
yet it bears somewhat on the relation which 
must exist between the artist and his work 
to throw out a hint or two of his character 
and acquirements. 

It is rare that in one man are united so 
many excellences. In person he was emi- 
nently handsome, of athletic frame, accom- 
plished in all the knightly exercises of the 
time, and skilful in the use of arms. In 
his manner he was noble and courteous, 
blending the dignity of a cavalier with the 
gentleness and refinements of a scholar, 
and uniting the solid attainments of a pro- 
found philosopher to the generosity, warmth, 
and freedom of the artist. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and wrote important treatises on mechanics. 
He was at once painter, sculptor, architect, 
musician, poet, and engineer. He invented 
a variety of curious instruments, and cou- 
structed public works—a canal, fortifiea- 
tions, and civil edifices. His affections 
centred, however, on the art of painting, in 
which he achieved the greatest triumphs, 
emancipating it from the feebleness, flat- 
ness, and stiffness of preceding times, and 
investing it with foree of color, powerful 
relief, and truth and animation of expres- 
sion. The fruits of his researches after the 
proportions of the human figure, and into 
the anatomy of men and animals, and other 
kindred subjects, have come down in trea- 
tises to our times, and are in the hands of 
every artist—or ought lo be. But more to 
our purpose now, is that honesty, indefa- 
tigable conscious faithfulness as well as 
reverential pious spirit, with which he un- 
dertook his religious works. He always 
carried in his pocket a small sketch book, 
in which he made memorandums of all 
that could be of service to him; frequent- 
ing fairs, markets, and public places to 
study individual nature in all its singularity 
and vividness. I have seen drawings by him 
finished with infinite pains, of fragments of 
the figure, folds of drapery, hands, feet, 
&e., studied with the minutest delicacy, 
evidently intended for use in the construc- 
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tion of his pictures. He scrupled not to 
witness the grim distorted faces of the 
worst of criminals; extracting from the 
horrid expressions of wretched and dying 


malefactors materials for the perfecting his | 


art ; and it is well known that he would re- 
late the most laughable stories to rude pea- 
sants to become acquainted with their gro- 
tesque and ludicrous expressions. In the 


library of the Brera at Milan is a drawing | 
slightly tinted of the Head of our Saviour, | 


a study for that in the Last Supper. It is 
Jooking down, as in the painting. It beams 
with a divine majesty and love, shaded by 
a sweet compassion for his disciples, sor- 
row for the miserable betrager. and holy 
resignation to the will of the Father. Many 
a pilgrim to that land of art has stood long 
watching that inspired creation with full 
heart and tearful eye. “It is so wonder- 
ful,” said Cole to me, “! would be almost 


willing to have stolen it”—a strong expres- | 


sion coming from one so singularly pure in 
heart. 

There was a marked resemblance in Da 
Vinci's character to that of Michael Angelo, 
so far as pure and high aims and a wide 
and thorough field of study were concern- 
ed. But Angelo, though he possessed the 
versatility and varied learning of Leonardo, 
Jacked entirely his feeling for loveliness 
and cheerfulness. Da Vinci, sometimes 
grand and prophetic, is more often winning, 
graceful, affectionate, at times even jocund. 
Angelo never stoops to the familiar, but 
is gloomy, wrapt in high imaginings, a de- 
spiser of trifles, even severe, and lacking the 
kindliness of humanity in his unyielding 
struggle after the terrible and sublime. 
Michael Angelo knew nothing of the sweet 
charities of domestic life. He had no wife 
to solace his hours of severe toil, to cheer 
him when the world neglected, and to say 
(as wives sometimes will, even to one’s 
most abominable failures), “ How beauti- 
ful!” There were in his household no 
knee-climbing prattlers to tumble about his 
studio, to stick their tiny fingers into his 
vermilion, and in the midst of his most 
abstract reveries to break in with, “ Papa, 
draw me a horse.” Such delightful plagues 
were unknown and undesired by stern 
Buonarotti. He cared only for what was 
superhuman. ‘There are few that can fol- 
low him in his majestie flight; but all men 
delight in the human sympathies and 
heavenly beauty of Leonardo Da Vinci. 


I do not enlarge on the great works left 
by Michael Angelo. Their vastness and 
wer, their supernatural, awe-inspiring 
ignity, as well as their overstrained atti- 





May, 


| tudes and pedantic display of anatomy, are 
| well known to all who are acquainted with 
art. The indomitable resolution exhibited 
by him through a long life, in the acquisi. 
tion of knowledge, and in the unyielding 
performance of what he believed to be right, 
and for the glory of art and religion, is what 
I wish to call attention to. For that is the 
spirit which we need. For several years 
during the building of St. Peter’s, he super- 
| intended the work, without salary, with 
| great outlay of time and toil, simply for the 
| advance of art and the glory of God. He 

was truth and frankness itself; he never 
| condeseended to cringe to and flatter the 
| great and powerful of his day for selfish 

purposes. On this account he had bitter 
enemies. The profligate courtiers of Julius 
| Third’s Pontificate were visited by him 
with severe rebuke for their disgraceful 
embezzlement of funds destined for the 
completion of St. Peter’s. He scrupled not 
to upbraid the Pope himself when he un- 
justly interfered with his rights as an artist. 
Cardinals Marcello and Salviaii reproached 
_him in the presence of the Pope with hav- 
| ing concealed from them his design in the 
| placing of some windows in St. Peter's 
church. He replied: “1 am not, neither 
will I ever be, obliged to tell your eminences 
or any one else what I ought or am dis- 
posed to do. It is your office to see that 
money is provided; to take care of the 
| thieves, and to leave the building of St. 
| Peter’s to me.” Then turning to the Pope, 
'he said: “Holy father, you see what I 
| gain; if these machinations, to which I am 
exposed, are not for my spiritual welfare, I 
'lose both my labor and my time.” The 
| Pope, clapping him on the shoulder, replied 
|—*Do not doubt; your gain is now, and 
| shall be hereafter ;” and assured him of his 
| confidence and esteem. It is worthy of re- 
| mark that we are indebted to Michael An- 
| gelo for that excitement about indulgences 

which resulted in the Reformation. It was 
his ambitious plans for the completion of 
St. Peter’s church on a magnificent scale, 
which, constantly pressed on the attention 
of his Holiness, led to the plan of raising 
funds for so vast an enterprise by means 
of indulgences. And so Luther was stirred 
up, a man who resembled Michael Angelo 
in more than one respect, in an unconquer- 
able love of truth and a contempt for all 
| wickedness in man or devil. Both Michael 
| Angelo and Luther dared to take the Pope 
| by the beard. While Angelo was engaged 
‘upon the frescoes of the Sistine chapel, 
his Holiness, impatient to see the general 
effect of the work in progress, demanded 
that the scaffolding should be taken down 
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for the purpose. The painter would not 
at first allow it, and it is said that, to pu- 
nish the Pontiff for his curiosity in attempt- 
ing to peer through the crevices of the 
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scaffolding, he amused himself in shaking 
down dust into the Pope’s eyes as he stood 
below gazing up. 





NEW OLD SONNETS 


A sonneET, in old English usage of the 
poets, was any short poem, generally a 
love song or madrigal, as well as the ac- 
credited Italian composition in fourteen 
lines. Of these Lodge was an adept, a 
fine prose writer, dramatist, satirist, a poet, 
and physician, tuning his lyre to the gen- 
tlest impulses. It would be monument | 
enough for his memory that his pastoral | 
romance, interspersed with verse, of “ Rosa- | 
lynde” gave Shakspeare hints of “ As You | 
Like It ;” but he has other memorials of 
his own to keep him in remembrance. Just | 
now we present two newl discovered | 
ee egg teas revived from buried books 
y the distinguished poetical antiquarian, 
Mr. Payne Collier, the editor of Shak- 
speare. ‘The first is from “ Phillis: honor- 
ed with pastoral sonnets, elegies, and amo- 
rous delights,” a series of poems in emu- | 
lation of Daniel’s “ Delia,” and a production | 
now so rare that Mr. Collier has never seen | 
more than one copy of it. 


SONNETS. | 

Love gives the roses of thy lips, 
And flies around them like a bee: | 
If 1 approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss, he stingeth me. | 


Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within their pretty shrine ; | 
And if I look the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoots shafts divine. | 


Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears doth form the same, 
And, if I tempt it, will retire, 
And of my plaints doth make a game, 


Love, let me cull her fairest flowers, 
And pity me and calm her eye ; 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers, 
And I will praise thy deity. 








But if thou do not, Love, I'll truly serve her 


In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. | 


Another song is taken from a prose | 
volume by Lodge, a romance of “ Robert, 
second Duke of Normandy”—a song sung 
“by a fair delicious damsel, crowned with | 
a garland of roses, apparelled in the man- | 
ner of a Hamadryad :”— 



















BY THOMAS LODGE, 


SONG. 


Pluck the fruit, and taste the pleasure, 
Youthful lordings of delight ; 

Whilst occasion gives you leisure, 
Feed your fancies and your sight. 

After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 


Here on earth is nothing stable, 
Fortune’s changes well are known ; 

Whilst as youth doth then enable 
Let your seeds of joy be sown. 

After death, when you are gone 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 


Feast it freely with your lovers, 
Blythe and wanton sweets do fade ; 
Whilst that lovely Cupid hovers 
Round about this lonely shade, 
Sport it freely, one and one, 
After death is pleasure none. 
Now the pleasant spring allureth, 
And both place and time invite ; 
But, alas! what heart endureth 
To disclaim his sweet delight ? 
After death, when we are gone, 
Joy and pleasure is there none. 


In another, a tender and melancholy vein, 


| there is great beauty in 


A DISTRESSED MOTHER’S LULLABIE 
TO HER CHILDREN. 


Lullabie, 
Ah, little laddes, 
Give ceaseless sorrow, end with lullabie ; 
Suck up by tears 
That stream from out the fountains of mine eye, 
Feed, feed on me 
Whom no good hope or fortune glads, 
Oh set me free 
From these incessant and pursuing fears 
Which waken up my woes and kiil my pleasure. 


Lullabie, 

Weep, weep no more, 

But let me weep, and weeping, weep life hence, 
That whilst you want 

I may not see false Fortune’s proud pretence : 
When I am dead 

My God perhaps wiil send you store. 
Oh smile in need, 

Poor hungry babes, let smiles be nothing seant. 

I tears, you smiles ; both have no better treasure, 

To bring these woes exceeding mean or measuré 
To lullubie. 
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The Tragedy of Errors. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH TRIBUNALS. 


IV. 
GUESNO, 


“THERE is a man on the stairs who | to him, and, while the gargon was prepar- 
wants you, papa,” said the little Pierre, Le- | ing my table, sat down oppoxite to him at 
surques’ eldest child, running into the bed- his. Hardly had we had fifty words of 
room where his father was just finishing | conversation when the door opened, and in 
his cup of coffee on the fourth morning | walked two or three of those inquisitive 
after the two interviews described in the | police gentry, who make themselves go 
last chapter; “a man with whiskers, and he much at home nowadays in _people’s 
says he knows you.” - _houses. Curiol turned as white as a ghost. 

“It must be Guesno,” said Lesurques to | He seemed to know perfectly well why 
his wife. “He has been here a week. I | they culled. He never opened his lips, nor 
met him yesterday, and he promised to call | made the slightest resistance when the 
this morning. He is going to introduce me | principal of the party clapped his hand on 
to some business friends, He knows Paris | his shoulder and stuck a mandate of arrest 
by heart.” | under his nose. He was handcuffed in a 

Guesno it was, an honest citizen of | trice, and taken out by a back door. As 
Douai, who kept a maison de roulage there, | for me, heartily ashamed of being found, 
and was often in the capital on , ieee by accident even, in such bad company, I 
connected with his establishment, and in| was making my exit into the front room 
which, as Lesurques had said, he was | again, when one of the officials put himself 
thoroughly at home. He was a good | in my way, and politely requested me not 
humored, busy fellow, and was delighted | to be inahurry. In one word they captured 
at the chance of displaying to his country | me as well as Curiol. I saw it was useless 
friends his superior knowledge of Paris. | to resist, and so had the satisfaction of re- 
He was full of projects for their amuse- | turning home in a fiacre, at public expense. 
ment. I found out on the way that I was arrested 

“ Well,” said Lesurques, “ we must aban- | for robbing the mail between Paris and 
don ourselves to your discretion. First let | Lyons, and killing two or three postillions, 
us go and dispatch our business, and then | In fact, I had heard of the affair the day 
return for the family. Adieu, Lisette; | before, and was still in the midst of my 
adieu, little ones. We will be back at| surprise at being implicated in it when we 
noon to breakfast, and afterwards be ready | reached the central bureau of police. Here 
for a drive in the city, and a dinner with | I was handed over to the prefect, who ex- 
our good friend Guesno on the Boule- | amined me and my papers, and heard my 
vard.” statements and those of the restaurateur— 

And leaving wife and children with this | for they bagged him too—and discharged 
charming programme, the two friends de- | us both in ten minutes. They kept my 
scended into the street together. papers, however, to assist them in making 

“A strange thing happened to me yes- | some report of the arrest and proceedings. 
terday,” said Guesno. “I went on some | I am to call for them this morning. It is 
business as far as Meudon. Having finish- | all in our way now, suppose we go and get 
ed my affairs, and being ready for dinner, I | them.” 
went in search of a restaurant, and present- | “ Willingly,” said Lesurques; “but it 
ly found a ee decent one. The outer | was a droll adventure. One must be on 
room was as full as a bee-hive, for it was a | one’s guard in Paris, I find.” 
fete day in the village, but the landlord | “Qh,” said Guesno, “it needs only a lit- 
showed me into asaloon in the rear. There | tle experience; such a thing is nothing at 
were only half a dozen tables in the room, | all—an affair of an afternoon. But I Tost 
and but one man. He sat drinking cognac, | my dinner; not a morsel did I have till ten 
with his back to the door. He looked | o'clock at night, and then, what with ex- 
round as I entered. I recognised him as a| citement and vexation, I couldn't eat a 
wild slip of a fellow whom I met once at | mouthful. Diable! they are bad for the 
the house of a friend in the Latin Quarter. | digestion, are they not these arrests for 
He calls himself Claude Curiol. I spoke murder? 
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CrrovEN Davsanton, Justice of the 
Peace for the Division of Pont Neuf, and 
Magistrate of the Judicial Police, dispatch- 
ed his breakfast, on this same morning, with 
more than usual haste. 

The Justice was a small man, thin, wrin- 
kled, and grey. ‘Two sharp, glistening 
eyes glowed underneath his projecting 
forehead and heavy eyebrows, so bright 
and keen that they looked as if they might 
have been put into his head, fresh and new, 
on the oceasion of his forty-fifth birthday, 
which had happened the week before. 
There was something particularly concise, 
energetic, and indefatigable in the shape of 


Vv. 
THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF POLICE. 





his mouth and chin, in the eut of his hair, 


testimony of these witnesses was of the 
utmost importance. 

At an early hour he went to the Central 
Bureau of Police, and entered the cabinet 
du travail assigned to him. Learning that 
the witnesses were already in attendance, 
he directed them to be introduced, one by 
one, and devoted himself to collecting their 
statements and reducing them to writing. 

Among the persons waiting in the outer 
office for their turn to be examined were 
the widow Feuillet, proprietress of the ca- 
baret at Lieursaint, and her niece, Jeanne 
Alfroy, a bouncing provincial lass of nine- 
teen. They had never been at Paris before, 


_ near as their village was to the capital, and, 


in his neat, scrupulous dress, and in his | but for the lucky chance of the present 
rapid gestures. He looked to be just what | murder, might never have seen the great 


he was, an active, industrious man, more | 


sagacious than profound; more intuitive | 


than intellectual in his habits of thought; | 


untiring and perseverant, prompt in forming | 
conclusions, and obstinate in adhering to | 
them. Precisely these qualities had brought 
him up from an under-secretaryship in the 
Prefecture of Police to one of the most 
important and responsible posts in the ad- | 
ministration of justice in Paris. He hoped | 
to rise higher yet by the same help. 

He had been summoned to the Central | 
Bureau of Police, as the man most compe- | 
tent for the task, to undertake the prelimi- | 
nary investigation of the Melun mail rob- 
bery and murder on the night of the 8th 
of Floreal. 

Crimes of this description had grown | 
fearfully common. The magistracy were 
determined upon the most vigilant efforts 
for their prevention and punishment. 

Daubanton had been furnished in ad- 
vance with a brief statement of the steps 
already taken in the affair. Curiol and 
Guesno had been arrested on the 10th, and 
the latter discharged. Richard, a friend of 
Curiol, had been implicated, and was also 
in eustody. So, too, was one Bernard, a 
man identified by the owner of the horses 
as the person who brought them back to 
his stables on the morning of the 9th. Of 
the other criminals no traces could be | 
found. In the meantime several persons | 
residing at Montgeron and Lieursaint, who 
had notieed the horsemen on the evening 
of the murder, had been brought to Paris, 
and were daily at the Central Bureau, for | 
the purpose of identifying any person ar- | 
rested on suspicion, and of giving their 
testimony upon other points. 





It was evident to the Justice that the | 


city in al] their lives. Both had been in a 
perfect bewilderment ever since their arri- 
val. The noise, the crowd, the confusion, 
the gaiety, the grandeur of Paris, had dislo- 
cated and turned upside down every ra- 
tional idea in their heads. The crowd of 
persons passing continually in and out of 
the Bureau upon business, excited their 
special wonder. More people than had 
lived and died at Lieursaint in a century, 
they thought, were coming every hour into 
the room. 

As they sat, scrutinizing everybody and 
everything, with great, staring eyes, Guesno 
and Lesurques entered. They seated them- 
selves on a bench, waiting for an opportu- 


| nity to speak to the Secretary of the Prefect, 


who was engaged at the moment of their 


_entrance. They were busy talking upon 


some entertaining topic, or they would 
have noticed the exclamation of surprise 
which the younger of the two women gave 
an instant later. They would have seen, 
too, a hurried whispering between both of 
them, after which they left the room in 
company with an officer, who had noticed 


their agitation, and who laid his finger on 


his lips as he led them out, and shut the 
door carefully behind them. 
But of all this Guesno and Lesurques 


saw nothing. They waited for the Secre- 


tary till he was at leisure, and then were 
just stepping towards his desk, when he 


| rose rather abruptly and left the room, ap- 
parently in answer to a call from an inner 


office. 

“Jt is provoking to wait so long,” said 
Lesurques, “and the room is warm; I will 
step out into the court and wait for you 
there ;” and he turned to go. 

“ Pardon,” said an officer, standing in 
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the door, as Lesurques put his foot on the 
sill. 

“Is not this the way out?’ asked Le- 
surques ; “I certainly came in here.” 

“ Pardon: have the goodness to sit 
down again.” 

“You have no right to stop me. Iam 
here by accident. I wish to go out,” said 
Lesurques, utterly unable to comprehend 
the meaning of this obstruction. 

“ Pardon: it is by order.” 

“This way, Lesurques, this way,” called 
out Guesno at the same moment. “There 
is some mistake here; we will set it right 
in a minute of time”—and the two follow- 
ed an officer, who led them through the 
door by which the two women had already 
gone out, into an anteroom which adjoined 
the cabinet of Mr. Daubanton. Here they 
were told to sit down. 


“Tt is incredible,” said the Secretary of 
the Prefect to Mr. Daubanton, “ that these 
two men should venture in broad daylight, 
and without the slightest reason, into the 
very clutches of the law. There must be 
some mistake. The women have con- 
founded them with the real criminals. I 
eannot believe in such egregious folly.” 

“Great folly or great audacity,” replied 
the magistrate, “assuredly it is. But you 
say you are certain as to both of them?” 
and he turned to the two women, who, be- 
sides himself and the Secretary, were the 
only persons in the room. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the widow Feuillet ; 
“without doubt both of them are the 
wretches, especially the younger one, the 
light-haired one. When they came into 
the great hall yonder I did not see them. 
But Jeanne, poor child, pinched me on my 
arm. ‘There are two of them,’ said she. 
‘Holy Mother’ said I, for I never thought 
to see them again in all my days. ‘ Wait 
till the little one lifts his hat,’ said she, and 
he lifted it that minute. St. Stephen is my 
witness, it was no other than he; and the 
other was with him. He called twice for 
eau de vie. They drank the best and paid 
for it. But no doubt they are devils in the 
shape of men.” 

“ And I remember him,” said the younger 
woman, “ by the spur that he broke, and 
asked me for a bit of string to mend. I 
marked his brown face and blonde hair ; he 
stood as near to me as you are, Monsieur ; 
there is his spur that old Jockon picked up 
just outside the town and showed me the 
‘next morning. I should know it and its 
owner for a thousand years”—and she 
pulled out of the folds of her handker- 
‘chief a steel spur, of which the links were 








mended in one place with coarse twine, and 
broken in another. 

« Did either of these men speak to you ?” 
asked M. Daubanton. 

“Yes,” replied the girl; “the blonde- 
haired one ; he swore at me for not bring- 
ing the string sooner, and said he was in a 
hurry. ‘Thou art not the mail courier, 
said I; ‘there is no such haste,’ and he 
swore worse than before.” 

*This Guesno, it seems,” said M. Dan. 
banton, “ has been arrested before and dis. 
charged ; he doubtless considers himself 
beyond the reach of danger, and this may 
be a bold stroke on the part of both to 
cheat justice under her eyes. Such things 
have happened before now in the history 
of crime. You were right in putting them 
immediately under surveillance. Arrest 
them in due form at once, on the deposition 
of these two women. I will examine them 
forthwith with the others.” 





M. Daubanton went home that evening 
perplexed and anxious. The indignation 
of Guesno and Lesurques, real or feigned, 
at their arrest ; their asseverations of inno- 
cence, and pretended horror at the mere sus- 
picion of the offence with which they were 
charged ; their uniform and uncontradictory 
statements with regard to their movements 
and proceedings during the last week, 
added to their general appearance and be- 
havior, had completely staggered him in his 
preconceived notion of their guilt and auda- 
city. But, on the other hand, the two wo- 
men, on being confronted with the prison- 
ers, and examined and cross-examined with 
the utmost particularity, persisted in their 
oaths of identification, with regard to 
Guesno and Lesurques, as well! as Curiol, 
and being unquestionably honest and well 
meaning witnesses, there was no escaping 
from the direct letter of their testimony. 
Besides, the previous arrest of Guesno was 
strongly against him, when added to the 
subsequent circumstances of the case ; and 
finally, two of the other witnesses, not in 
the Bureau when the two friends were ar- 
rested, on being brought into their pre- 
sence, corroborated the statements of the 
women, particularly with regard to Le- 
surques. 

The magistrate reflected long and care- 
fully, more so than was his wont. It was 
late in the night before he had finished 
reading and re-reading the depositions 
which he had taken down with his own 
hand. At last he folded the papers, tied 
them carefully together, and endorsed them 
with the result of his examination. It was 
written in a firm hand and with few words. 
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«The within accused, Guesno, Lesurques, 
and Curiol, must be held for trial as prin- 
cipals in the murder of Jean Goher, courier, 
and Pierre Fabre, postillion, and in the rob- 
bery of the mail from Paris to Melun, near 
Lieursaint, on the night of the 8th Floréal. 
Richard and Bertrand as accessories.” 








a 


And having finished this memorandum, 
citoyen Daubanton lighted a eigar, and, 
walking up and down in his apartment, the 
murder and the robbery and their perpetra- 
tors were soon forgotten amongst the am- 
bitious projects and schemes of the aspiring 
magistrate. 





Vi. 


THE CONCIERGERIE, 


Near the northern extremity of the 
famous island, [isle de cité—which once con- 
tained the whole of Paris, the germ and 
nucleus of the great capital of later years, 
bat which now lies in the centre of the city, 
dark and gloomy, like a rusty, antique suit 
of armor in the middle of a modern mu- 
seum—just behind the irregular, massive 
pile of the Palais de Justice—of which, in 
fact, it forms a part—is the prison of the 
Conciergerie. 

Always gloomy, frightful, and menacing, 
even in its outward aspect, at the time of 
which we write, the recent horrors of the 
Revolution had settled a deeper curse over 
its dark walls and dungeons, and devoted 
it to perpetual souvenirs of terror and 
crime, 

In this dreary prison Lesurques and 
Guesno finished the day which they had 
begun with such pleasant anticipations. 
They were placed in a cell together, for 
the prison was crowded, and there was 
no room to spare. They were at least 
uble to console with one another upon 
their vexatious and unaccountable arrest. 
But beyond the annoyance of the impri- 
sonment and the distress it would occasion 
their families, neither of them had any ap- 
prehensions. 

Lesurques, in spite of his chagrin and 
alarm, less for himself than his wife and 
children, was disposed to look at the whole 
affair in a philosophic spirit. He did this 
partly from the natural elasticity of his 
temper, partly from a desire to relieve the 
sincere self-recriminations of Guesno, who 
bewailed the unhappy serics of accidents 
in which he had involved himself and his 
friend, in a less satisfactory temper. 

“The accursed peasants,” he cried, 
“what fiend possessed them? They never 
saw either of us before; they had not the 
remotest motive to injure us. Such stu- 
pidity should be punished with the guillo- 
tine.” 

“Beyond this extraordinary mistake of 
theirs,” said Lesurques, “there is not, of 
course, any shadow of proof against us. 
We can establish our innocence by a dozen 








witnesses. Let me once see Lisette, who 
will be in torture till she hears the expla- 
nation, and I will bear the rest patiently. 
Thank God, it is the first time I was ever in 
prison, and now it is from no fault of 
mine.” 

“Did you send a message to your 
wife?” asked Guesno. 

“Yes. The Police go to make a search 
upon my premises. They will find nothing 
to delay them, for our effects are still, for 
the most part, at Douai. They carry a note 
to Lisette, and a permission from the ma- 
gistrate for her to visit me to-night. I told 
her to come; that I would explain it ina 
word. Poor soul! she will think it is the 
destiny she foresaw for us in Paris—mis- 
fortune and misery, beyond even her fool- 
ish fears.” 

“ Bah!” said Guesno; “I have known Paris 
fifteen years. It isa safe enough place for 
aman with his eyes open. This infernal 
scrape of ours proves nothing to the con- 
trary. But, as you say, we can clear our- 
selves at the first chanee. We need no 
lawyer; at least, not till the trial comes 
on.” 

“No,” replied Lesurques; “all we have 
to do then is to send for those who can 
swear they saw us here the very night of 
the affair, and it is all ended. We shall 
have a triumph. <A year hence, my friend, 
and we may laugh at this across the 
table.” 

Fatal security of innocence! Had Le- 
surques dreamed of the tremendous power 
for evil which a strong, unmistakable pre- 
sumption of guilt gathers with every mo- 
ment, to be magnified, and dilated, and, 
with every artifice of consummate skill and 
deliberate purpose, wrought up into resist- 
less and overwhelming weight for the day 
of trial; could he have had a glimpse of 
the vantage ground which his evil genius 
had gained in the establishment of a firm 
belief of his criminality in the mind of the 
public prosecutor, which only waited its 
time to forestall sympathy with prejudice, 
and the instincts of humanity with strong 
indignation and horror, he would not have 
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been thus confident and calm. He would 
have summoned himself by a sense of dan- 
ger to the degree of activity and alertness 
which was arrayed against him; he would 
have felt that the clearest consciousness of 
innocence was no defence in the gladia- 
torial arena of a court of law; that the 
scales of justice, though equally poised and 
true, vary from the level in which they rest 
at the slightest touch; that a feather of 
suspicion, a grain of conjecture, disturbs 
their equilibrium, and that it cannot be re- 
stored except by an equivalent counterpoise ; 
that artifice must be opposed by artifice, 
skill by skill, the untiring efforts of com- 
bined hostility by consummate patience and 
vigilance. But these rules are oftener the 
successful strongholds of guilt than the 
shield of innocence. The criminal knows 
he is condemned unless he avails himself 
of their impartial effect, and employs them 
for his advantage ; the innocent man thinks 
himself safe without their aid, neglects 
them, and is ruined. 


Citizen Monnet, in supreme good humor 
with himself and the world at large, hay- 
ing, about noon on this unfortunate day, 
dispatched all the in-door duties which his 
functions as proprietor of a large and lucra- 
tive mansion in the rue Montmartre devolved 
upon him, determined to sun himself on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and make a 
friendly visit to the Café des Epinards, of 
which he was an habitué of half a century’s 
standing. 

Attiring himself with scrupulous care in 
an old fashioned, ante-revolutionary street 
costume, and taking under his arm a huge 
umbrella, a relic of some past age which 
had been in the family from immemorial time, 
to guard against the accident of a shower, 
this estimable worthy emerged from the 
porte cochére, casting as he did so a glance 
of complacent triumph at the familiar point 
of view so long decorated by the yellow 
placard, whose absence now announced to 
the world that Number 37 had no longer an 
unoccupied apartment. 

The Boulevard was unusually attractive ; 
the citizen sauntered, or, more properly, 
remembering the two hundred and twenty 
kilogrammes of solid flesh with which na- 
ture and laziness had furnished him in his 
declining days, staggered along the gay 

vé for a full hour, and when he gained 
iis accustomed corner in the Café des 
Epinards, he was too much exhausted even 
for a game of dominoes, or the laborious 
task of reading the morning journals. He 
sat still, with a petit verre in front of him, 
and resting his hands on the great umbrella, 











listened to the gossip and chit-chat of his 
fellow patrons of the café. 

A pale-faced, hook-nosed, dried up old 
fellow, who looked like a retired hangman, 
or an alguazil on half pay, was descantin 
in a very authoritative tone to two weasel- 
eyed veterans, who were choking them. 
selves with short pipes, upon a terrible rob. 
bery and murder, with the facts of which he 
was thoroughly saturated, and which form. 
ed the staple of a most alarming ha- 
rangue. 

“The Police is deficient in energy ; high- 
way robbery and murder and butchery are 
as common now as the mass used to be. 
We shall be strangled in our beds by these 
diabolical ruffians. I wonder who ean 
sleep quiet while such things are going on. 
Within thirty miles of Paris, citoyens, in 
the middie of the road, only two hours 
after dark, the great government mail, with 
money, dispatches, letters, and valuables; 
the courier stabbed in fifteen places; the 
postillion chopped in two; all done in a 
trice! It was a concerted scheme ; the mur- 
derers are amongst us, here in Paris, in our 
own streets, in ourown houses! Think of 
that, citoyens ; what does it look like ?” 

The weasel-faced men seemed to taste it 
all in their pipes, for they spat very empha- 
tically on the floor, and nodded assent to 
the whole harangue. But citizen Monnet, 
who had not heard the preliminary remarks, 
was very much at a loss to know what it did 
look like, and very anxious to ascertain ; so 
he called for the last paper and found a 
clue to the whole mystery on the first page, 
in a paragraph which bore the startling 
heading :—* Atrocious mail robbery, high- 
way murder, and conspiracy on the 8th of 
Floréal.” 

It was not so strange a thing to read in 
the papers of those times, to be sure. But 
the citoyen was exhausted and a little ner- 
vous ; and the alarming commentary of the 
hook-nosed man, preceding the newspaper 
narrative, had so impressed his imagination 
and interwoven itself with the cireum- 
stances of the case, that the old gentleman’s 
hand fairly shook from a kind of inward 
fright as he raised the petit verre to his lips, 
and drank it down, more majorum, at a 
gulp. 

All the way home he could not get it out 
of his head. What did it matter to him, 
the robbing of all the mails in the Repub- 
lic, the killing of all the postillions? But, 
somehow or other, down the Boulevard, 
through his own street, into his own front 
door, confused visions of assassins and 
thieves and infernal stratagems * pursued 
him. He was glad to get home. 
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«| will take a hot bath,” said he to him- 
self; “I have walked too much.” 

The poor citizen! The hot water was 
ready for him. 

There were two strange men in the rez 
de chausse when he entered. The old 
woman who lived in the concierge sat on a 
chair wringing her hands, and looking as 
though she had been keeping company with 
ghosts. Up stairs there was an unusual 
noise. All the lodgers in the house were 
at their doors. He hardly dared to ask 
what was the matter. 

« The police ! the police !” were the only 
words old Mother Babet could ejaculate, 
and as she did so she looked at her com- 
pany as though she expected instant death 
to follow the announcement. 

“The police? in his house? On what 
floor 2” 

“On the troisiéeme—at the new lodg- 
er's——” 

If Hereules had risen from the grave 
and struck him in the pit of the stomach, it 
would have been nothing to this blow. 
The old man staggered and almost fell ; 
but fear gave a sudden energy to his curi- 
osity. A deadly suspicion crossed his 
mind; a vague terror floating through his 
brain gathered into a horrid shape; he 
summoned up his last strength, and asked 
the foremost of the two men, in his fright 
absolutely anticipating the answer: “ What 
for? Not the mail robbery—” 

That mysterious affirmative nod of the 
Agent of Police was the finishing stroke, 
it felled the citizen like an ox in the abat- 
toir. He gave a gasp of horror, and sank 
down on the nearest chair, a confused heap 
of buckles, small-clothes, overcoat, and 
umbrella. 

Of the continued noises up stairs; of 
the frightened dodgings in and out of their 
doors by the premiéres and secondes; of 
the descent uf the police half-an-hour later, 
and their quiet, mysterious departure ; of 
all this he had no definite notion, only a 
confused, bewildered sense of perpetual 
disgrace and infamy,,and a mysterious 
phantom-like incubus on his mind and 
memory of all the concentrated crimes and 
midnight murders that ever cursed hu- 
manity. 

Mother Babet had divested him of his 
out-door gear—helped him to an arm-chair, 
and poured out a tumbler of brandy. 

Gradually, with rest and refreshment he 
came to himself. The old woman poked 
her head in the door. 

“She wants to see you, as soon as you 
can get up stairs,” said she. 

. Who te 








“The little lady in the troifiéme; the 
new lodger’s wife.” 

“ Where is the husband ?” 

“In the Conciergerie.” 

A cold shudder went through and 
through the citizen. He drank half a gill 
of brandy at a swallow. 

“ Will you go up?” 

“ [—I—think—not,” said he, looking up 
to the ceiling as if the blade of the guillo- 
tine was about to slip down upon his 
neck, 

“Poor lady, she is in such distress; so 
young, too, and so well spoken,” and the 
old woman fumbled in her pocket for the 
five-frane piece Lisette had given her that 
morning by way of making her acquaint- 
ance. 

“JT—TI think I will go,” said Monnet; 
and not long afterwards he was at the 
door of the troisiéme. 

Lisette was waiting for him in an agony 
of impatience, doubt, and alarm. She had 
not yielded to her terror, and the fearful 
forebodings, which in spite of her hus- 
band’s explanatory slip of paper, crowded 
thick upon her fancy; but she felt her only 
safety was in action, prompt, immediate 
action. Her thoughts turned at once to 
the good-natured landlord. “He will help 
me, | am sure,” she said; and when she 
heard his heavy footsteps she hurried to 
meet him. 

“HTe is innocent—sir—it is all a mis- 
take, a dreadful mistake ; here is his note 
—read it, and you will see. But I must 
go to him at once. I have an order from 
the judge. Will you go with me? I can- 
not go alone. You must go with me. I 
shall never find him.” 

“Go with you, where is it we shall go 
to?” 

“To the prison; to the Conciergerie.” 

“St. Michael forbid!” gasped the land- 
lord, retreating towards the door, and per- 
fectly staggered by this new and unex- 
pected peril. “Is it not enough that you 
have ruined my house, disgraced my name— 
only five days and the police in your apart- 
ment—a thing that never was heard of 
before in this house since I knew it? And 
now go to the prison with you—go to 
the—!” 

Lisette came forward. She put her hand 
on the citizen’s shoulder. She looked 
into his great fat face with her sad, tearful 
eyes. “You are tne only man I know in 
Paris,” she said; “the only human being 
to whom I can look for help in my dis- 
tress. Will you run any risk by going to 
the Conciergerie with me? I must go 
alone if you refuse; I thought you a 
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kind heart? or I should not have asked 
rou.” 

He would have walked straight into 
blazing fagots for her. He was meited 
into the most paternal compassion. “ Hea- 
ven forgive me,” he said, “1 will go this 
instant for a fiacre.” 

“Stay,” said Lisette, ‘the order says 
seven o'clock.” 

“ We will go at half-past six,” said the 
citizen; “keep up your spirits; it is 
nothing at all; such things happen every 
day here; they are a little troublesome, 
but it is only a trifle, only a trifle.” 

And with this monstrous lie in his 


The German Flag. 
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mouth, the compassionate landlord de. 
parted, his resolution half failing him. as 
he went. He shut the door; but a con. 
vulsive sob reached his ear at the mo. 
ment. It clinched the nail. .He went for 
a fiacre with the courage of a martyr, Lie 
kept his benevolence at fever heat with 
raw brandy, and the remembrance of 
Lisette’s imploring eyes. But it was with 
fear and trembling that he handed her into 
the carriage, and deposited his unwieldy 
person by her side. She was in a sad 
state of agitation and suspense. Poor wo- 
man! it was her first drive in Paris—a 
drive to her husband’s dungeon. 


















(To be continued.) 





THE GERMAN FLAG. 


[WRITTEN FROM ENGLAND DURING THE LAST GERMAN REVOLUTION.] 


BY FREILIGRATH. 


In bitterness and silent gloom, 
Too long we left it sleeping— 
But now we’ve raised it from its tomb, 
In God’s free sunshine sweeping ! 
Ha! see how gleams each rustling fold! 
Hurra! the black, the red, the gold! 
Powder is black— 


Blood is red— 


Flickering flames 


The old Imperial banner! 


are golden! 


Hail! 


The same old colors beaming! 
Soon shall it see our bosoms, pale, 

With glorious purple streaming ! 
For, though the strife is well begun, 
The last, great fight must yet be won! 


To battle, then, by freemen borne! 
There floats Heaven’s blessing o’er thee ! 


And comest thou back, 


smoke-stained and torn, 


Fair hands shall soon restore thee. 
Say, German maids, would it not be 
(Hurra!) a brave embroidery ? 


And he who made the song for you, 


One night, and here rehearses, 


Prays now that some composer true 
Would set to notes his verses, 

If he his work shall understand, 

They'll ring through all the German land! 


c % B. 





THE WEAPON. 


“ 





that sword, 


A lightning flash, has leaped, from age to age, 
Into this hand that grasps it now, nor failed 
To strike with blasting stroke, whoe’er or wheresoe er 


It has found the doer of a wrong.” 


The Eaglesion 
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M. HYPOLITE’S SINGLE ADVENTURE. 





Tne principal difference which occurs to 
the observing pedestrian between “ South” 
and its nearest neighbor “ Front” is, that 
Front street has two sides, and conse- 
quently two rows of doorways, every one 
of them, during ‘the entire day, constantly 
engulpbing or ejecting vast quantities of 
heterogeneous commodities, whereby the 
latter avenue is rendered so much the 
worse thoroughfare for the unfortunate 
wretch that stern necessity or an inquisi- 
tive mind—cupidus novarum rerum—in- 
volves in its dire realities. 

Ladies in pink bonnets and _ brocade 
dresses do not affect Front street. Bel- 
gian females—basket on arm, short petti- 
coats tucked up yet shorter, so as to be 
ulerque paratus, ready for theft or flight— 
do. 

The first appearance of our street to one 
about to essay its dangers is anything but 
encouraging. As far as eye can reach, he 
will behold a long vista of horses and carts, 
one of each at each door, and two inter- 
minable processions of said animals and 
vehicles, the one setting up with a strong 
tide, and the other down. 

The side-walk (what a misnomer!) is 
covered. Andes of tea chests and coffee 
bags; Rocky Mountains of boxes of to- 
bacco and sugar; Cumberlands of pack- 
ages containing raisins, figs, and almonds, 
baskets of champagne from Newark, pipes 
of old port from up-town distilleries, Hol- 
land Gin from Connecticut river, fine Amon- 
tillado made of sharp Cape wine and boot 
tops, boxes of Havana cigars fresh from 
Middletown, and a thousand other articles, 
dissimilar in nature, but similar in their 
pathway obstructing effect, cover every 
inch of ground unappropriated to and un- 
occupied by the above-mentioned carts and 
cartmen. 

Three modes of progression suggest 
themselves to the mind of the wayfarer: 
Firs', by the middle of the street. The 
principal objections to this are, that among 
the two rows of horses standing heads 
outward, many are not blessed with an 
even temper, and the traveller would pro- 
bably be completely masticated about once 
in passing three blocks.. Then he would, 
according to the best authorities, be run 
over some three times in one block. Lastly, 
his boots in these strange latitudes would 
take their departure, working several tra- 
verses to his equanimity of mind; for one 


A LEGEND OF FRONT STREET. 
| at least would stick every ten seconds in 
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the quagmire of very cohesive mud which 
has usurped the place of pavement. 


Second, by clambering over the carts 
and their contents. As these vehicles are 
constantly undergoing a process of being 
discharged or else taking in cargo, the 


chances are that he who attempts this 


mode will be flattened out, @ la Antoine 
Ravel, by a molasses puncheon, or knocked 
in the head by a flying box outward bound. 

As for the third, it consists in perform- 


ing a series of journeys, in at the one door 


and out at the other, thus getting around 
your great adversary, and at the same time 


much annoying the clerks and workmen, 


whom you will soon learn to look upon as 


your natural enemies. 


The writer would humbly suggest a 
fourth. Keep out of the street altogether, 
shunning it as you would a dunning tailor 
or a borrowing friend. 

Many a long year ago, when we were in 


but a semi-civilized condition, before we 


had either an “aristocracy” or an opera; 
ere our belles adorned their pretty persons 


| with collars, cravats, and real cashmeres, 


or our beaux beautified themselves with 


| moustaches, and muzzles @ la bison; in 





fact, when men and women dressed and 
lived according to their cireumstances, and 
within their income, and we were alto- 
gether in a very degraded and barbarous 
state of society, there came to our be- 
nighted city a precious specimen of Parisian 
cockneyism, the proprietor of a thousand 
petite graces and of the euphonious cog- 
nomen of Hypolite Sault-sault. 

His ostensible business was to establish 
an agency for the sale of certain French 


| wines and liqueurs, and to connect with 


the said agency a grocery, so as to realize 
a fortune among us quamprimum, and 
return to enjoy it in la belle France. Hy- 
polite, however, had other important busi- 
ness to attend to. He beheld with ineffable 
disgust the careless mode of dress which 
distinguished our ancient merchants, and 
feeling that if he had a mission upon the 
earth, it was evidently in that line, set him- 
self to work immediately as the great 
moral reformer of Front street. The com- 
mon fate of all reformers befell him, and 
the very men for whose benefit he dressed 
himself twice a day within an inch of his 
life, ridiculed his soignée toilet; played all 
manner of pranks with his delicate cane; 
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laughed to scorn his white kid gloves; 
hinted his indebtedness to the barber in 
the sum of sixpence—sixpence was the 
price then; mimicked his lisp and his sim- 
per; and finally, to cap the climax of their 
audacity, called Mons. Hypolite Sault 
sault, “High Polite Soft-soap,” and inti- 
mated that he was neither more nor less 
than an emancipated dancing-master, imi- 
tating the airs of a petit-maitre, and utterly 
ignorant of the business in which he was 
engaged. 

To be sure, our friend did in a number 
of little ways convey to the minds of his 
neighbors the idea that he had a soul above 
tobacco boxes, and was betrayed by his 
ignorance of the articles in which he pro- 
fessed to deal, into sundry gaucheries, for 
which he was well laughed at. 

To prevent a recurrence of such scenes 
the Frenchman engaged the services of a 
clerk experienced in sugars, knowing in 
coffee, and not to be taken in by pepper; 
and with his new Mentor ever by his side 
visited the various auction marts, and made 
his purchases without any particularly un- 
fortunate results until Yes, until— 
and this is the way it fell out. One bright 
and sultry morning in June an extensive 
sale of molasses and sugar was to come off 
at the corner of Front and Wall streets. 
Our friend wished to purchase, but his 
Fidus Achates being absent, he was forced 
to go alone; and feeling his own lack of 
knowledge, sought, as most men do, to 
conceal it beneath a very self-sufficient ex- 
terior. 

Arrayed in all the glories of a new white 
beaver, coat of light blue and gilded but- 
tons, collar, ruffled bosom, and ineffable 
pants of lustrous snowy whiteness, boots 
dark and glossy as the raven’s wings, hands 
encased in faultless gloves of a delicate 
lavender tinge, grasping in the sinister his 
pet cane, and in the dexter a huge shining 
sugar-trier; it is probable that the air of 
business alacrity and general know-exact- 
ly-what-I’m-about-iveness, with which he 

ashed up to the head of a huge puncheon, 
prepared to punch in his glistening steel to 
its unfortunate bosom, has been seldom 
equalled, never surpassed. 





We have said that the day was one of | 
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especial warmth, and must now add that 
among the idiosyncrasies of that article of 
commerce, known among us as molasses, 
by John Bull as treacle, and Jean Crapeau 
as melasse, is a propensity to conduet it. 
self upon such days in a very reprehensi- 
ble, outrageous, and extravagant manner, 
especially if it has been exposed for some 
hours to a summer sun and well jolted 
upon one of those anti-dyspeptic vehicles, 
a New York cart. We left our friend in a 
very awkward position, with his hand raised 
and prepared to plunge his trier into the 
puncheon, and must hasten to relieve him, 
but ere we do, let us make a confidential 
disclosure to our readers. Mr. Hypolite 
Sault-sault did not know the difference be- 
tween a molasses puncheon and a sugar 
hogshead. 

The impetuous Gaul plunged his fatal 
instrument into the thick pine head, and 
giving it three or four crashing turns, pene- 
trated the arcana of sweets, then drew out 
his steel as vivaciously as he had inserted 
it, little expecting the result. His position 
was a stooping one, so as to enable him to 


| apply his auger with grace and dexterity. 


Quick as the lightning flash, and with 
great force, a huge mass of the irritated 
and furious molasses dashed in the French- 
man’s face. Over he went, and over him 
went the angry flood. The bystanders 
rescued him half strangled, and, if not ex- 
actly in a pickle, looking very like a huge 
preserve. Covered with the fluid, he 
yo soe | resembled humanity, and being 
refused as fare by a coachman, was forced 
to employ a cartman to convey him to his 
hotel. 

The molasses affair, combined with the 
disgrace of being carted through the 
streets situated as he was, and surrounded 
by a mob of yelling urchins, proved too 


' much for even a Frenchman’s nonchalance. 








He had very important business in Boston, 
which forced him to leave the next day, his 
confidential clerk soon closed his business, 
and the Gaul, in bitterness of spirit, aban- 
doned our benighted nation. 

The serious reader will discover in this 
legend the same moral that we strove to 
inculcate in our last—* All is not gold that 
glistens.” ze 





AFTER A HOLIDAY. 
Tue world’s an hour behind its time this morning ; 


For pene 
And after ho 


was festival, one of the few, 
idays men lag in bed, 


Nursing the precious ache that pleasure breeds, 
And dreaming back again the day gone by. 
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The Brother’: Miniature. 





THE BROTHER’S MINIATURE. 





THERE sat, within a silent room, +" 
A feeble man and old, 
When tidings, from beyond the seas, Nee 
To him, in signs, were told 2s 
Of one who cheered his boyhood'’s sight, \ 
In the same mother’s hearth-fire light. eee 







A thrill, unknown for many a year, i.) . 
Made the grey eye-lash wet: Sis 
“Oh, brother, in your kindly heart, Pe 
Am I remembered yet? 
How had I feared your narrowing path 
Had sunken in the waves of death! 2 







“ But ‘tis not so. My brother lives ' 
Within a peaceful home, 

In a far green and pleasant land, 

And there would have me come. ' at 

He tells me there all war is stilled, 

And every house with plenty filled. 







“ Now, thanks to Heaven! my weary age e's : 
Is lightened of its fears, a 
And I can better bear the weight 







Of one-and-seventy years. x * 
My pictured form I'l] send to him By 
At thought of whom mine eyes are dim. 





“For, even if my faltering feet 4 
His welcoming threshold tread, aw 
And underneath his household tree oe 2 a 
Should rest my aching head, Me 
Chilled were, I fear, the children’s glee a 
A stranger by their hearth to see. 







* *7 will not go to blight their youth, 
Their blessing turn to ban, 

And make their way a weary one ate: 
With me, across old man !” ea 

The tear-drops on his cheeks might be, 
But no one else was there to see. 






It left the green and quiet vale 
Where they together grew ; 

It rose and fell with Baltic waves 
As the good ship cleft through ; 

Then, in a distant forest land, 

It sought the absent brother’s hand. 
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That day his heart with thought was filled eee: 
Of him beyond the seas— Beis ie 
His feeble age and loneliness, aa: BAS 
As he walked ’mid the trees. ? 1a ti 
Bare forest trees, whose weary chime Pea P, 
Was sounding in the winter-time. et 
He thought how long, long years gone by, vie Mh z 
. + 





Beside their mother’s cot, 
Two little boys with daisies played, 
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And wild “ forget-me-not ;” 
That day, some sixty years ago, 
With sleds, and skates, in ice and snow. 






The post-boy’s stumbling steed passed on 
Along the frozen earth— 
A letter on the very day 
That gave his brother birth! 
With joy, then grief, his eyes are dim, 
For strange has grown the face to him. Emity Herrmann. 
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Ir was a happy thought of Warton to | selves now to be shaking hands with Pos. 
compare the appearance of Chaucer in our | terity, will be forgotten then, or exhibited 
language to a premature day in an English | in shreds, as curious specimens, of whom 
spring, which was soon followed by the | specimens alone remain; and how many, 
returning gloom of winter. How brilliant | who now strike timidly the trembling lyre, 
was the second advent of that intellectual | will awaken the quick and quivering re- 
spring need scarcely be said, and if; ampli- | sponse of the human heart, when the 
fying the figure, we may venture to call | cliques and schools of the present day are 
the five centuries which have since rolled | forgotten, and God’s great gift of genius is 
by only the vernal season of some great | acknowledged and revered, in whatever 
cycle of mental progress, and the many- | garb it may be found. 

colored blossoms of Poesy which now glit- | To those who lived a few centuries ago, 
ter and abound on every side but the pre- | or even as late as the seventeenth, were 
cursors of a forthcoming harvest, how mag- | they now to revisit earth, how strange 
nificent must be that maturity of intellect | would sound the selection of remembered 
which our envied posterity are destined to | names from among their contemporaries, 
behold. Think of the time when some | which are dearest and most familiar to us! 
future Milton, now dabbling perhaps in | With what earnestness would they inquire 
mud-pies, shall arouse the listening world | after authors whose fame had filled their 
to the harmonies of a lyre, deeper-toned | own brief day, and promised to pierce fu- 
and more melodious than that whose echoes | turity, but whose writings now are to be 
now pervade the solemn halls of Thought | found only in the collections of the curious. 
—when a better Shakspeare, released from | Should the shade of Drayton stalk among 
the leading-strings of the nursery, and | us, how many would be found among our 
jolted into precocity by the elastic | million readers to welcome the poet 
“ jumper,” of which his predecessor had not | laureate of Queen Elizabeth, or who knew 
the benefit, shall find new ramifications of | or cared aught of the “ Poly Olbion” with 
human nature to traverse, exhibit new | its thirty thousand lines, “in linked sweet- 
powers of analysis and combination, and | ness long drawn out?” How many to ex- 
soar to heights of Fancy and Imagination | tend a better welcome to Cowley, the 
which shall prove the very Himmaleh of | Byron of his day, of whom Lord Claren- 
Mind. Think, too, of the critics of the | don remarked that he had “teken a flight 
twenty-second century, evolving new laws | above all men in poetry,” and that, too, at 
from the eccentricities of new genius— | a time when John Milton lived and sang! 
shaking up the great kaleidoscope of human | Who repeats the name of Richard Crashaw, 
thought, and ‘making its myriad gems | from whom Pope confessedly borrowed, 
sparkle in 4 different light, and with a re- | and in whose writings the curious trace 

versed order of beauty. some of the sources even of Paradise Lost ? 









































But without bestowing such hyberbole | Where is Davenant’s fame ?—famous once 
of praise upon the phantom greatness of —and where the laurels of Sir John 


the Future, it might be a matter of curious | Phillips, “over whose Miltonic cadences 
speculation to anticipate the destiny of the contemporary criticism bowed with solemn 
current genius of our own day in the com- | admiration,” and whose immortality was 
ing world. How many who fancy them- ' gravely predicted ‘by Doctor Johnson? 
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Even Parnell, far more worthy of remem- 
brance, is but little known, and Denham, 
and Wither, and Cotton, and Marvel, and a 
host of others who had their separate cir- 
cles of renown, are fast becoming merged 
and mingled with the John Smiths and 
Joseph Browns, greengrocers at the cor- 
ner, of whom their family stores were pro- 
cured. Looming up from among these, on 
the other hand, are those immortal men 
whose intellect, outstripping their own age, 
was but tardily overtaken by a succeeding 
century, and only fully appreciated in our 


own. It may seem among the wildest | 


marvels of literature that a Shakspeare was 
traduced, even to scorn, by a literary con- 
temporary, and that Milton remained unap- 
preciated for many years after his great 
epic was given to the world. When it is 
considered, however, that it is the province 


of great genius rather to form than to fol- | 


low the public taste, and that important 
changes are necessarily gradual, these re- 





| 
| 


sults will cease to move our especial won- | 


der. 

If, therefore, we may argue from the past 
to the future, how strange may be the me- 
tamorphoses to be wrought hereafter by 
the touch of the eritic’s wand? What 
songsters, who have filled for a while the 
grove with melody, are to drop lifeless to 
the ground? and how are the dull ears of 
future generations to be trained to catch 
the harmony of other cadences, seemingly 
harsh and dissonant at first, but rich in 
truth with all the hidden wealth of lan- 
guage ? 
by the common voice, whom we could 
most safely commend to the approbation 


_rules of analysis. 
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tive size and what the apparent motions of 
the same luminaries, as beheld from that 
new post of observation. ‘This may seem 
a hereulean task of mind, yet compared 
with that of assigning to the lights of our 
intellectual firmament the different degrees 


/of magnitude in which they shall appear to 
_ Posterity, it is the very descent to Avernus 


for facility of execution. 

But the race of poetic excellence is for- 
tunately one in which there may be many 
winners, and while numbers, whose aspira- 
tions are mistaken for inspiration, and who in 
the very inflation of conceit have set their 
mark of attainment exceedingly high, must 
certainly fail, others, who have searcely 
dreamed of fame, and who have turned at 
times from the dusty paths of life only to 
dally for a while in the bower of the Muses, 
have proved the very pets of those fickle 
sisters, and have borne off their choicest 
chaplets. 

It may seem easy to say what ought to 
be the enduring elements of literature, and 
yet perhaps the light of unbending experi- 
ence would contradict at times our sagest 
conjectures. ‘There seems to be some most 
volatile essence, playing around the writ- 
ings of genius, which eludes all effort at 
detection, and sets at naught the ordinary 
Could we arrest and 
bind over this fugitive from the laws of 
critics, dissect and recombine its parts, and 
discover in what proportions it enters into 


the various emanations of mind, and, above 


Who is the man, laurelled now | 


of the year 2000, and feel secure of not | 


being laughed at for our pains? Those 


sapient descendants of our own, yet to be | 


breeched and dandled, whose opinions, 
with strange inconsistency, we value above 
our own, to whom will they award the 
poetic crown of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century? Shades of Byron and 
Shelley, of Southey, Scott, and Coleridge! 
how shall we select even from among the 
richly freighted barks which ye have set 
afloat upon the tide of literature, the one 
likely to buffet longest and most success- 
fully its fickle waves? And how more dif- 
ficult still to arrange the order of prece- 
dence of those who are still among us, 
and of whom our opinion is affected by in- 
fluences that will not extend to our de- 
scendants. The astronomer, after describ- 
ing the size and motions of the spheres 
about him, as seen from his own planet, 
strides boldly to some distant corner of the 
universe, and informs us what is the rela- 
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all, how it was to be attained and retained, 
bottled and corked for future use, we 
should make a rapid stride towards the 
great secret of gaining immortality on 
paper. Ah, how should we laugh, with 
such a treasure in our grasp, at the idle 
searchers after Philosophers’ stones, Elixirs 
of Life, and California gold? How would 
our sanctun be thronged with the pale- 
faced sojourners in Inkland, among whom 
we should be a very sovereign, dealing out 
Fame by the scruple (and very scrupulous 
we should be as to its recipients) and 
Glory with balances. How would we ad- 
just the great firmament of contemporary 
poetry, and assign magnitudes and orbits 
to remain through all time unchanged? 
How would some erratic comets, that wan- 
der now with baleful and uncertain light, 
be fixed in their proper sphere—neighbors 
to the horizon—and others that seem to 
low, crackling, in the frontal host of 

eaven, sink afar into the cerulean depths, 
tempting us to exclaim in nursery accents, 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are ?” 
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But to return to realities. It may seem 
a truism to say that the poet who best re- 
tains fidelity to Nature has the surest hold 
upon the sympathies of mankind, and yet 
how often is this great truth lost sight of. 
“ As face answereth face in water, so does 
the heart of man to man,” is an aphorism 
of Holy Writ, and a truth that lies at the 
bottom of all success which depends upon 
awakening emotions in the minds of others. 
In our own breast is to be found the key 
which is to unlock the recesses of our 
brother's heart, and he who seeks to 
awaken in others feelings which he does 
not himself experience is like one who 
should attempt to cut the diamond with a 
blade of brass. To follow nature, not to 
drive her—not to force or fancy grotesque 
charms, answering to a perverted imagina- 
tion—not to distort the simplicity of the 
material world or caricature the passions 
or sentiments of the heart—to study the 
real charms of the outer and inner world— 
to have a true, abiding perception of their 
beauty and their power, and to paint them 
with a pencil dipped in the very flame of 
his own feelings, this is the province of the 
true poet, his labor, his recreation, his de- 
light. Appreciation itself may well be 
called a talent, and not of an inferior class. 
Of its essential importance to the poet it 
is unnecessary to speak. But fortunately 
no one can remain a single-hearted pupil in 
the great school of Nature without a due 
education of this important faculty. So 
wonderfully are our physical and spiritual 
systems adapted to their gorgeous habita- 
tion that the beauties and harmonies of the 
one compel a spontaneous response from 
the other. The fabled music of Memnon 
may, perhaps, be regarded as an adumbra- 
tion of this idea, and an acknowledgment 
of the impulsive appeal made to the human 
heart by one of the most glorious of the 
phenomena of Nature. 

The sources, then, of poetic inspiration, 
which are deemed by many to be hidden 
remote from the ken of ordinary mortals, 
are in reality lying open all around us. 
The Heavens and the Earth, the changing 
seasons, day and night, the sunshine and 
the storm (and the sunshine and the storm 
within our own breasts), are fountains for 
ever fresh and inexhaustible of poetic 
imagery and thought. To many minds, 
indeed, self-blinded and unobserving, the 
plainest and most apparent beauties around 
them are invisible. An air of common- 
place pervades the whole world, as imper- 
vious to their vision as the veil which hung 
between the adoring Israelites and the 
glories of their inner temple. “ They have 
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eyes and see not, ears have they, and hear 
not, neither do they comprehend.” To 
them the glorious orb of day is but a lamp 
and a time-piece. It rises in time for their 
matin meal, and sets when the labors of the 
day are over. The moon is serviceable at 
times, but exceedingly irregular, and the 
stars give but little light, and are conse. 
quently of but little value. The green lay 
of Earth is beautiful in proportion as it 
gives promise of a bountiful harvest, the 
waving forests are worth twenty-five cents 
a cord as they stand, and as to old grey 
dcean, vast, illimitable, the type of Eternity, 
her ebbing tide will carry out the fast-sai)- 
ing clipper Antoinette at ten o’clock, with 
a full cargo of cotton and molasses, 

The more ornamental phases of nature, 
those oceasional charms by which, to use 
the language of an eloquent divine, she 
seems trying to catch the notice of man, 
and lead his thoughts upwards to their 
author, are equally incomprehensible to the 
class of which we speak. A glorious sun- 
set is to them but a sign of a cloudless 
morrow ; the glittering rainbow only pro- 
claims that the storm is past, and that the 
umbrella may be safely dispensed with ; and 
the lambent lightning that plays noiseless. 
ly around the distant hills, edging the hori- 
zon with silver, is fortunately too far off to 
be an object of dread. Flowers, which 
some flowery mind (woman’s it must have 
been, for never man originated a thought 
so delicate) has called the smiles of God, 
because they are superadded to his useful 
works exclusively as an ornament, flowers 
to those of whom we speak are most value- 
less and useless things. As to culling 
them by the wayside, they have no taste or 
tact for such an act, and as to purchasing 
a bouquet of them from the gentle girl at 
the corner, whose pale, thin fingers encircle 
their moist stems, as to actually exchang- 
ing any of the current coin of the country 
for a bunch of roses, the idea is preposte- 
rous beyond expression. The birds, the 
gay and happy birds, another of the poet’s 
staples, may gain a little more of admira- 
tion, for the golden oriole has a pleasant 
flavor on the gridiron, and robin red-breast, 
who bids the world such a long sweet good 
night from the topmost branch of yonder 
willow, robin makes up gloriously into a 
pot-pie. 

These men might travel by the base of 
Jura in “night and storm and darkness,” 
when 





far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder,” 


but it would be with no cther idea than 
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how they might soonest escape from such 
troublesome neighbors and gain the shelter 
of some friendly hearth. They might pass 
Chamouni’s awful mount, but they would 
not trouble it with any useless question as 
to its utility to charm the morning star in 
its course or ask “ who sunk its sunless 

illars in theearth?” The pyramids would 
Be to them as some gigantic barracks; the 
labyrinth but an ingenious hotel designed 
to retain its lodgers until they had paid 
their bills; and Niagara but a wasted 
water-power, noisy beyond endurance. 

Of these was he of whom Wordsworth 


sang, 
« A primrose on the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


But fortunately, the want of appreciation 
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of the few or the many does not affect the 
existence of the poetic element, nor rile its 
sparkling waters, outgurgling from a 
thousand hidden sources, nor stay the 
flying steps of the joyous pilgrim to its 
flower-margined founts. Mammon may 
turn scornfully away from these sacred 
haunts, and lead her witched votaries un- 
heeding past them, and care and toil may 
bestrew with weeds their secret avenues, 
but fairy delvers will be there, parting the 
rude boughs that clog the sunny stream, 
and bringing up from beneath them peren- 
- flowers, damp with the dews of Cas- 
taly. 

Z Thanks, then, to the Poet! Honor and 
success to his avocation! May he continue 
to drink deep draughts from Fancy’s 


7” 





‘ Chrystal stream that welleth forth alway. 
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(Concluded from 


A LETTER from Ellen Head to Fanny 
Hadley. 

Newport, July 10, 1848. 
My Dearest Fanny,— 

You will be surprised to see that we 
are here. But my poor teacher kept failing 
after I wrote to you, until he became so 
weak, so pale, so altogether unearthly in 
body and spirit, that Gustavus and I could 
only fold our hands and hold our breath in 
a sort of helpless, numb despair, and keep 
saying to ourselves and to each other, 
that, clearly, the dear, good one was ripe 
for the better world; that clearly he must 
soon be called to go. We felt such in- 
finite tenderness! And we were not alone 
in this; for there were tearful eyes and 
sighing hearts all through the village; he 
has been so gentle, so perfectly amiable 
and kind ever since he came to us! An- 
other thing, he has no parents (they both 
died while he was yet a babe) ; no brother 
or sister ; in fact, no near relative at all, 
save two brothers of his mother, who were 
his guardians, and who are settled at New 
Orleans. “If I only had a mother!” he 
said to me with such painful yearning in 
his beautiful eyes, that 1 longed to fold 
him in my arms, to lay my lips on his fore- 
head and be to him asa mother. He too 
seemed to wish to cling to me, to keep me 
near him. “Oh! that is good—that refreshes 
me!” he would say with the satisfied look 
of a child, when I lay the hand that had been 





dipped in cold water, on his forehead; | 
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and he would fall asleep in his easy-chair, 
as I bathed his head and smoothed his 
hair. Gustavus has been like a good, lov- 
ing brother to him through it all, the sharp 
suffering and the lingering debility. He 
who would not leave his business, especial- 
ly now at this trying crisis in money-mat- 
ters, for all the pleasures that there are 
in the world, stayed close by his side until 
the danger had passed, having sleepless 
nights and anxious days for him who was 
so late a stranger. He is good and noble, 
is he not, Fanny? Well as he loves 
money and the search for it, when his 
friends need him, he can show that he 
loves them ten thousand times more, 
Heaven bless him! and make me wholl 

worthy of him! When the physicians me 
vised Mr. Prescott to come here, G. did 
not hesitate one moment. With his usual 
promptitude he decided that himself, Mrs. 
Parker, and I should accompany him; and 
that there should be no unnecessary delay. 
Preparing his father as well as he could to 
act for him there, we came directly away. 
We have been here already more than a 
week. To-morrow G. must return. He 
has letters from his father, who seems al. 
together panic-stricken, and from others, 
that show how necessary his presence is 
there. I dread having him a i since we 
cannot all accompany him. , | see, dis- 
likes leaving us; still he will not hear a 
word about our going, since the benefit of 
the air and the baths is just beginning to 
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be apparent in Mr. P.; and we can none 
of us think of his being left here in the 
care of strange hirelings. So Mrs. Parker 
and I must stay. But I dread it infinitely ; 
you can never know how I dread it, Fanny, 
unless you will come immediately, you and 
your mother. Do come! This must be 
about the time you will go to New Hamp- 
shire, according to your last letter. Do 
start immediatel , if the time has not fully 
come. With you by my side, and “God 
overhead,” I ean go on fearlessly; all can 
be right. Mr. Prescott will turn away from 
me, who belong to another, to you. Do 
not misunderstand me, dear Fanny. Mr. 
P. and I love each other; but it is as 
the mother would love a dear, a sensitive, 
a helpless son; the son,a strong and mi- 
nistering mother. Yet Iam unwilling that 
it should goon. My warmest interests, my 
care, my presence belong to my husband 
instead of Mr. P., who, it seems, is in a 
fair way of monopolizing them for the pre- 
sent, unless you will stop with us, and sit 
here in this same room with us, talking 
with him, keeping his courage from sink- 
ing, while I sit every day and write long 
letters to my husband. They are reading 
the morning papers; or Gustavus pretends 
to read; but I hear no rustling of his pa- 
per in turning; and now that I ean see his 
face it is troubled and clouded. I will 
speak to him, and tell him about this plan 
of getting hold of you. 

“Gustavus—my good Gustavus.” 

“What, my child!” (Now his face 
lights up with a smile, and he is a hand- 
some man.) 

“I am writing a letter to Fanny. You 
know this is about the time they were to 
come North, and I have been urging her 
to stop here on her way, until we can all 
be ready to go home. (Brighter and 
brighter becomes the good face.) I have 
told her that I want her here to talk with 
my teacher, who is out there looking so 
blue over his paper, so that he may no 
longer look blue; and so that every day 
I may write home a long letter to my hus- 
band. What do you say to that?” 

“That it is the very wisest, best plan; 
and that you are the dearest, best woman 
if you will only write the long letters 
every day!” Tears are in his eyes, the 
largest tears you ever saw, Fanny. They 
are in mine too; and love and renewed 
strength are in my heart. I must see what 
my teacher says. 

“Prescott, you heard my plan, did you 
not? What say you? Fanny must come; 
don’t you think so ?” 

“T don’t know,” (very languid, and with 
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his head bent low on his hand.) “Sinee 
it will give you a pleasure, and make your 
stay here more agreeable to you; in short, 
Mrs. Head, if it pleases you and Miss 
Hadley herself, I too shall be well 
pleased.” 

He holds up his head now, and looks me in 
the face ; speaking a little pettishly, I faney, 
This signifies that he is indifferent, that he is 
very well without you ; but if you will come, 
and I will have you, why, then he will bring 
himself to a most polite, a most stoical sub- 
mission. Good! I hike this, for it beto- 
kens that he will not really take the pains 
to look up and say “ Good day,” when you 
come. Good! I shall enjoy this, I have 
replied to his gallant concession with an 
honest sort of, “ Well—well,” that brought 
a fresh smile up over G.’s face. He 
knows what I am thinking of; and keeps 
his goodnatured eyes on my face. But 
Mr. P. is bluer than before. He just sent 
his foot-cushion from under his feet, as if 
it had no sort of business to be there; 
and a light but impatient frown is between 
his eyebrows. One sees tnat the thought 
of your coming is quite a grief to him. 
And I am wicked enough to be amused 
thereat. I shall never be so altogether 
benevolent and kind as you. But! shall 
always be your loving friend, ELten. 


Extracts of letters from Ellen Head to 
her husband. 

You should have seen the 
meeting. I saw before she came, that he 
meant not to endure her; that he meant 
to be nearly well by the time she came, 
that he need not be plagued with her long, 
He was constantly in the bath, or walking, 
or on horseback. I saw very little of him 
but when we met at table. There he ate 
like another man, with care, only of simple 
viands, but with a lively relish. His exer- 
cise and his thought of Fanny, the internal 
battle he was already giving her, were 
working wonders for the man. I made no 
comments, but looked on, and enjoyed it 
all. 

I was out at the surf when they came, 
with the Hancocks and the Misses White. 
Fanny inquired for me at the hotel; and 
after getting directions, joined me imme- 
diately in her travelling dress. I tell you, 
Gustavus, she is like a beautiful spirit! 
Nothing can excel the charmingly blended 
grace and dignity of her air in walking, 
the pearl-like refinement of her skin, or the 
soft, gentle beaming of her eyes. Her 
voice is sweet and musical like a far-off 
evening bell. She charms every one; not 
even excepling Prescoit. 
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It was just in the edge of the evening 


that they came. Everybody was out, 
Prescott among the rest. I saw him 
standing a few rods from us, alone: and, 
as we talked, gradually made my way with 
Funny nearer to his side. He pretended 
not to see us, for he vamosed, without 
haste or trepidation, with a gentlemanly 
bearing; still he avoided us and returned 
to the hotel. I said nothing of it to Fanny, 
however. 

I have not joined the company below 
evenings, since you left; but, as it had been 
decided that Mrs. Hadley and her brother’s 
family should proceed to Boston, this 
morning—at which place Mrs. H. will re- 
main until Fanny joins her—we determin- 
ed to dress and go below for the evening. 
By the way, it had been already arranged 
that Fanny should share onr rooms while 
we remain ; and this gives us no little satis- 
faction. 

Well! as the evening waned, and Fanny 
and I grew tired of the crowd, we stole 
away to our own dear parlor, where, 
whilom, you and [I and Mr. P. have sat 
through the days and the evenings. We 
wanted to talk together of the old days 
and the new at F We entered the 
room locked in each other’s arms, I telling 
her the story that [had begun below, of the 
changes both sad and beautiful, that had 
been since she left; when, lo! we saw 
that there sat Mr. P., in his own great arm- 
chair, at his own window; bending low, 
with his head supported on his hand, and 
his large, dreamy eyes fixed on the moon-lit 
waves without. He rose with a quiet, 
melancholy air as we entered, apologized 
for being there, by saying that he supposed 
we were to spend the evening below; he 
found his own room dull and stifled; he 
did not yet dare to venture out in the 
night air; but he wanted to see the waves, 
and he came hither for that purpose. He 
asked Fanny some trifling question about 
her journey, and then bowing to us both, 
as grave as a judge, he was on the point 
of leaving the room, when in brisk tones 
I stopped him, to ask him how large the 
new cemetery at F really is, how many 
acres there are in it; I could only tell 
Fanny that it runs away over the hill, and 
is “as large as a field.” He smiled at this, 
and with something of his wonted cheer- 
fulness, gave Fanny the desired information. 
Then, seeing that he was about to make 
his bow again fora retreat, I stopped him with 
new questions. I purposely gave him no 
chance to go; and it was not long before 
he relinquished all desires that way. He 
talked with us of the things. the beautiful 
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and the sublime scenery, the rivers and the 
mountains that we have not seen. It was 
agreed that next season we will go toge- 
ther to the mountains, if my husband will 
take the time to go with us. And he will, 
wont het It was wished that he was here 
then. We all wanted to see him here 
then, at that beautiful hour. Good things 
were said of you to Fanny; and she an- 
swered in her low, sweet voice,—* I want 
to see him!” Nothing could be heartier 
than Mr. P.’s praises of you. He thinks 
your character one of the noblest he has 
ever met: and spoke of the happy and 
rare combination of strong affections and 
an energetic will. Ardor and perseverin 
strength, he said, we do not often find 
these traits so clearly developed in one 
and the same temperament, as they are in 
yours. He spoke of his long, discouraging 
sickness, of your kindness then that was 
like a brother's, and of the eternal life, the 
eternal rest he had awhile believed so 
near; and Fanny and I wept at the good- 
ness in you, dear one, at the suffering in 
him, and the heavenly hopes that had sus- 
tained him. I never loved you, him, God, 
and all the world, as I did while I sat 
listening to him. 

He and Fanny were strangers to each 
other no longer. Late we went together 
to the drawing-room where we had left 
our party, and Fanny presented Mr. 
P to her mother. The next day we 
railed up Narragansett Bay to Providence, 
where, contrary to our intentions at start- 
ing, we spent the day with the Rev. Mr. 
Forman and his family. He was an old 
friend and classmate of Mr. Hadley, and 
also of Major Rolfe, Mrs. Hadley’s 
brother. Mr. P accompanied us. He 
has taken up the gauntlet he threw down 
before Fanny came. I think he would be 
willing now to kneel at her feet like the 
humblest knight. 

As for your wife, she is happy every day 
until the last mail has been brought in; for 
every day she hopes that a letter will come 
from her husband, saying that he can no 
longer live without her; that she must 
come directly home. When it is certain 
that no letter can come for that day, she is 
faint at her heart awhile, and fears that he 
is sick or in trouble. Then she brings her- 
self to reflect that he must find a great deal 
to do after his long absence, so that he has 
had time only for the one short but dear 
letter that he sent a week ago. She thinks 
of God, however, at such times with a new 
feeling of dependence and helplessness; 
and determines that, once more in her 


blessed, blessed home, nothing shull again 
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tempt her to stray, unless he too goes and | 
remains with her. 


—— —— No letter yet, and now I be- 
lieve it firmly, in spite of the assurances 
and re-assurances of Mr. P and Fanny, 
that you are sick, else that someting terri- 
ble has happened in your business. I keep 
flattering myself that it is only the latter, 
for if you were sick, surely Jane or Sophia 
would let me know immediately. But one 
thing is clear to me—I shall endure this 
trial but one day more. If no letter comes 
to-morrow, I shall be on my way to you 
the next morning; .and then, I tell you, 
Gustavus, once more in our home where I 
ean watch your goings and your comings, 
and know how it is with you, I will never 
g° away again. I can’t sleep nights, or, if 

fall asleep, I awake again immediately, 
with a wild sort of terror going through 
my brain. [ lie awake hours, faint and 
half-suffocating, until I can weep; and then 
the tears go streaming on my pillow, until 
my brain aches so that I hold it tightly 
with both hands lest it burst. I know then 
that I must command myself. 1 determine 
that in the morning I will go, and no con- 
siderations of Mr. P ’s advantage shall 
keep me. But strength and courage come 
with the morning light, the morning air. 
Mr. P and Fanny open their eyes on 
my fears, as if they were strange, unac- 
countable things; and so I let another day 
go compensated in a degree for my self- 

enials by seeing that every hour spent 
here brings new vigor to Mr. P——, addi- 
tional satisfaction to him and Fanny. They 
have taken a long ride this morning while 
I wrote. What contentment sat on their 
faces when they came in! you should have 
been here to see! He sits now at her feet 
as she sews, and constantly I hear the low, 
gushing sort of murmur of their voices. 
Yes, I have been looking round on them, 
and I see that Mr. P does not know 
that there is any such thing as business 
to be attended to at F , or in any other 
part of the world; or that you. at this self- 
same hour, may be in the greatest need of 
your partner—and of your wife. I think 
this is selfish in him, for he might very well 
leave now, and trust the rest to proper care 
of himself at home, and to Fanny also, if 
he pleases. And yet, and yet! he is as 
selfish asT am. He loves Fanny, and sits 
at her feet, while I love you, and long to 
sit down at yours. I have the feeling that 
you, too, would fain see me there; that 
your spirit is continually saying to mine— 
Come! And mine—my God! J must go! 























T will ask Mr. Prescott. 
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“Mr. P.!” said I to him, “is there no 
way? Can’t I go to-day ?” 

“ No, child! not at this hour. And why 
do you wish it ” 

“Heavens! why do I wish it! Think 
how long it is, and we have not had a word 
from Gustavus !” 

“Oh, it is only a little over a week since 
he wrote. He has probably been obliged 
to return to Boston since he went home. 
He has found a great deal to do, no doubt, 
on every hand.” 

“But he knows just how anxious I am. 
He would answer some of these letters that 
I send, if. 

“If he were at home, but if he were 
ging from Boston to Portsmouth, and from 
Portsmouth to Portland e 

“Why, in such a case 

“Tn such acase you could not hear from 
him, and it is a very probable one. He 
will be at home soon; then you will hear 
from him, and as soon as we hear that he 
is there, we will go.” 

He looked in Fanny’s face when he said 
‘we will go ;” I turned back with a heavy 
sigh, and feeling alone in the world, to 
finish this already long letter. He asks 
her now to walk awhile. It is a relief to 
me that she acquiesces, for I long to be 
alone, since I cannot be with you, my right- 
ful lord and owner. 











Extracts of letters from Ellen Head to 


Sarah Greely. 
F— , Sept. 15, 1848. 

Thus it is with me, dearest 
aunt, since I am once more at home with 
G , Where I can take care of him, get 
glimpses of him often through the busy 
day, as he goes about the works, and then 
sit down at night close by his side for the 
dear chats, in which now, for the first time, 
we speak our innermost feelings to each 
other, that I sing Te Deums in my soul 
from morning until night, and far into the 
night, sometimes, while I listen to my hus- 
band’s quiet breathing, and think of all I 
will do to make his life with me happy and 
dear to him. He shall not miss his lost 
wealth, for the comfort he shall find in the 
well ordered humble home, in loving his 
wife, approving her, and, oh, in being so 
beloved by her! so reverenced! He does 
not seem to regret his losses at all, since 
he has seen that I am even glad, exultant 
as a bird over them, because now he will be 
done with all those places that are afar off; 
because every day, while he holds the 
plough and wields the hoe or spade, I can 
go singing through the house, preparing 
the frugal meals. We neither of us regret 
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this great shell of a house. When he 
wrote me the account of his failure, he 
said :—* We must give up our large house, 
but we will not grieve over this, will we, 
my wife? The days we have spent there 
were not so happy or so good, I am con- 
vineed, as those which are to come.” 

Mr. Prescott, who has still a very large 
property left, will retain the mills. He 
would gladly retain G also, allowing 
him a very large share of the income in re- 
turn for his services as agent. But G 
chooses to settle on his farm. and this is 
what I wish above every other thing. The 
land is rich, you know, and delightfully 
situated. I like its being so near home. 
The house, G says, needs no more 
than two hundred dollars expended on it to 
make it one of the loveliest residences in 
the state. Nature has been so lavish all 
along the river there, on either side, G 
has bouglt the island. He got it for a 
trifle, now that the old proprietor, like al- 
most every other one, has such need of the 
money that is so scarce. We rode down 
to it yesterday, and laid all our pians for 
the alterations in the house, for the im- 
provement in the grounds about it; and 
there is the greatest chance for a beautiful 
yard! Fifty trees are to be set out there 
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what a bustling, uncomfortable life he has 
had of it ever since he was fifteen ; he says 
it began then! 

Their affairs are so far adjusted that they 
see through, and know just what will be 


left after the debts are all paid. The house 
| where our parents live will be kept; they 


must not be disturbed. Since the poor old 
man has heard this, and seen that G 





-and I are gayer than ever, he does not 


| trouble himself. 


He is relieved, on the 


| whole; sits quietly and reads his great 


Bible, coming here several times in a day 
to talk about the farming, the good, com- 


| fortable times he and “ mother” will have 


| not find too hard a time of it. 


riding down in the mornings to see how 
we come on, and to spend the day with us 
and the lambs, and all the creatures of the 
farm. He is no longer anxious and irrita- 
ble, so that mother says she shall not be 
sorry for the failure, if Gustavus and I do 
She will 
see! You, my dear Aunt, you and yours 
must come and see, as soon as we are set- 
tled. We shal! gointo our house on New 


| Year’s Day, the anniversary of our mar- 


‘riage. There he goes! 


and along the carriageway this fall; fifty | 


more next spring. G says, sugar-maples. 
These are to line the street on each side, 





running off north and south of the house. | 


From these, in a few years, we will manu- 
facture our own sugar in the glad spring- 
times ; and, Aunt Sarah, of this same sugar, 
of the delicious cream our cows will yield 
us in such abundant quantities, of the eggs 
our hens will not fail to pile up on the lofty 
seaffulds, and of the sweet flour, the pro- 
duct of our own meadows, I will make 
such custards, such pancakes, and such 
puddings for you, when you come, as shall 
make you smack your lips, not only while 
you eat them, but ever afterwards when 
they come into your praises. 

As soon as we are sure that we can per- 
fectly well afford the outlay, a beautiful, 
but not costly, little bridge is to be con- 
structed from the bank below the house to 
the island ; and then, as often as it pleases 
us, We can cross over there to make the 
beautiful river-nvmphs and fairies twilight 
visits. The sunsets can be seen from there, 
as they cannot clearly from our house after 
all the trees are grown. Would you be- 
lieve it of G , Aunt? He is as well 
pleased as myself with the trees, the bridge, 
the nymphs, and the sunsettings. Bless 
him! I foresee how quiet his days will be 
henceforth—and it is time. Only think 





| 





Gustavus cross¢s 
from the factory to the store. He looks 
round, sees me, and smiles. 

You should have seen us when we met 
on my return from Rhode Island. As we 
came near home, where the landscape be- 
gun to look familiar to me, I could not 
bring myself to speak, but, whenever Pres- 
cott or Fanny spoke to me, answered them 
by nodding or shaking my head, hard] 
daring to breathe strongly, lest cars, road, 
and everything should be dissolved, and I 
should find myself ten thousand miles away 
from my husband and my home. 

Gustavus was not thinking that I 
would be here until the next day, but the 
house was open, and before I was fairly 
out of the carriage, while my eyes were 
scanning the windows, he had crossed over 
from the store, and slipped the dear, help- 
ing armaround me. He almost carried me 
through the yard and into the house, while 
I laughed, and wept, and clung to him, al- 
most crazy in my joy. He was only a lit- 
tle calmer. He had me within his arms or 
my hands in his, and kissed me again and 
again, so that [ was ew not to get my 
things off for the night. But presently his 
father and mother and Jane came hurrying 
in, and in a moment my parents and the 
dear troupe of brothers and sisters. I as- 
sure you then, there was joy in that hour 
of meeting, and there were, also, doubts, 
fears that I would feel grief at our reverses. 
But when I let them all see that I was 
downright glad over them—because now I 
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could keep Gustavus near me—when J pic- 
tured to them the quiet life we will live 
with the lambs and the doves, they, too, let 
fall great tears of pleasure—even Gusta- 
vus’ father, even mine, which was a strange 
thing. But they both wheeled quickly 
away, stealthily brushed off the tears, and 
then turning back to us, they said :—* Non- 
sense! nonsense!” and called us chatter- 
boxes—* women, in other words,” my father 
said; and he took us all, every soul of us, 
over home for supper. I never saw Gusta- 
vus half so merry and agreeable as in that 
happy supper-time, where we were all to- 


gether, and I had nothing to do but to sit | 


close to him and steal all his best bits. 
Prescott and Fanny had been set down 
at Dr. Stowe’s, where they are boarding 
together with Mrs. Hadley while the cot- 
tage is re-modelling. They were married 
last Sabbath evening. Prescott has been 
gaining steadily since our return. He finds 
rest in Fanny,and she in him. There never 
was a better, a more engaging couple. 
Mrs. Hadley is glad to be back here, but 
a good deal affected by remembrances of the 


past. She consented, without apparent | 


reluctance, to the changes that are rapidly 
oing forward in her old home; but she 
ooks on them now with sad bedimmed 
eyes, for there was not a spot in all the 
house which was not linked in some way 
with a dear old memory. Gustavus saw 
how it was with her, and suggested it to 
Prescott leaving the little green-room— 
that was at once sitting-room and.study, as 
you know, in Mr. Hadley’s day—untouch- 
ed. Mrs. Hadley is very grateful to Gus- 
tavus, She did not "ae like to make the 
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| proposal, as she saw her children had charm. 
ing plans connected with this room, into 
which plans came pictures, maps, globes, 
statuettes, books, and all the appointments 
of a well ordered library. They relin. 
quished it gladly, however, with thanks on 
their part, also to Gustavus. 

But my dear aunt must be tired hearing 
the praises of this same Gustavus, and the 
narrations and rejoicings of her happy, loy- 
ing niece, ELLEN. 

P. S. My dear aunt, don’t think I am so 
thoughtless as to reckon wealth of no 
value under any circumstances. It is only 
in its perversion, for instance, when it is in- 
| vested in such a way as'to make a slave of 
| a man, as it did of Gustavus, that I despise 

it, and am glad when it is out of the way. 
Its true use is, I know, to give a man in- 
creased freedom of action, to make him the 
more his own master, and to bring helps to 
high and glorious attainments. When it 
does this, blessed be wealth, for great and 
happy are its possessors. 

I would certainly be sorry to be very 
poor, for then Gustavus would be as much 
a slave as before. He would be more a 
| Slave, since there would be the unceasing 
toil to meet his natural and social wants, 
and besides other masters would say to 
/him, “Go there! Come here!” and there 
| would not be one inch in house or land that 

he could lay his finger on and say “ That 
| is mine—lI own that.” Oh, Lam sure I pity 
| the very poor. God help them! God 
grant that better days may come to them! 


Thine, 








| ELLEN. 





L. E. L. 


Dear heart, dear suffering heart, 
Lost in its own dark maze : 

It thrills my own to trace your track 
Through all those stormy ways. 


Now, on a pure white cliff, 
Crowned with a shining star; 

Fears of the mad waves, at thy feet, 
Its morning’s brightness mar. 


Then, on the raging seas, 
A skiff without command, 

It struggled through the surging foam 
And struck, ere reaching, land ! 


Emrty HERRMANN. 
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Wuen, a month ago, we cast our New Dot- 
rar down before the public, you will believe, 
good reader of ours, that we were a little anxious 
to learn whether it would be acknowledged to 
be genuine. To be sure, we knew well 
enough that we were not, of malice afore- 
thought and wilfully, counterteiters—that we 
had not engaged in the manufacture of these 
paper tokens with any malign intent. But 
you will admit that the value of the coin 
is as much in the receiver as in the coin 
itself, and that if a veritable bank-president, 


under a regular charter, with the ink of his | 
several large towns having their local cheap 


own signing seareely dry, on presenting one of 
his own bills (even headed by the glorious 
George Washington himself) at a counter, 
were assured it was counterfeit, even he might 
be for the moment staggered. Fortunately we 
are subjected to no such, even momentary, 
trial of the nerves—for from town and coun- 
try, from near places and far, from presses 


which send up their sheets from valleys, and | 


down, like snow-flakes, from the mountain 
sides of the North and West, the general ver- 


dict has been, without a dissent—Tue New | 
Dottark RINGs TRUE! Thanks, friends, for | of the publications sold for three-halfpence, 


and their reputed circulation, are these :— 


the kindly acknowledgment, and here is an- 
other of the same mintage ! 
.. . « In eonfidence now, dear reader, for 


a moment :—Every honest bank which issues | 
'ple’s Journal, 6,000; St. James’s and St. 


true money, you will admit, we think, has a 
natural wish to extend its circulation, to make 
its paper readily known and freely taken ; and 
what a glory to an institution it is, when its 
bills are zvecognised and received, as of true 
worth and current value, hundreds, nay, thou- 


sands of miles distant from the locality of | 


their issue. We, of the Dollar, by the kind 


and generous weleome of the press and of | 
numerous new subscribers, from all parts of | 


the country, have partially achieved this giory. 
But stil!, like most mortals pricked with ambi- 
tion, we are not content; and although we 


have already an ample list, and one of the | 


best in the United States in its wide range and 
variety of support, we claim, or at least desire, 
something more. An original magazine at 
one dollar a year is a pretty severe strain upon 
the economies of type, paper, and machinery, 
animate and inanimate—to be sustained only 
by the largest encouragement. A few words 
from our present subscribers all round will ac- 
complish the object easily. It will require but 
little eloquence in each of you (how little from 
the suasive tongue of our large corps of lady 
supporters) to inspire a liking to the extent of 
one dollar per annum. Five new names, 
gathered and forwarded by each one of our 
present subscribers, would enable the Dollar 
Magazine to outstrip, beyond all hope of 
rivalry, any periodical now published in the 


Familiar Talk with our Readers. 


FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS. 





and who have influence enough, to collect five 
names in one hour in their respective localities. 
By this time month, we shall learn what virtue 
there is in our subseribers and in this appeal. 
We believe it will clearly appear that we have 
not misplaced our first confidence. When we 
look for a list of 50,000, have we not a war- 
rant in such a statement as this touching Eng- 
lish publications, where readers are few as com- 
pared with our land of “ E Pluribus Unum :”— 
“In London, to say nothing of numerous pro- 
vincial publications (and they are more nume- 
rous than the public is generally aware of. 


works), there is an immense number of periodi- 
cals that are supported by the masses. Of 
such works sold for a penny, and published 
weekly in London, we may mention—the 
Family Herald, with a reputed circulation of 
175,000; London Journal, 170,000; Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany and other works, 55,000; 
Lloyd’s Miscellany and other works, 95,000; 
Willoughby’s works, 5,000; Collins’s do., 
3,000 ; Berger's do., 3,000 ; Penny Lilustrated 
News, 5,000 ; the Lamp, &c., 10,000. Some 


Chambers’s Journal, 80,000; Chambers’s Pa- 
pers, 6,000; Eliza Cook’s Journal, 15,000; 
Leigh Hunt's Journal, 6,000; Howitt’s Peo- 


Giles’s, 3,000. Of the twopenny publica- 


| tions, the following are only a portion:— 


Knight’s Cyclopedia of Industry, 4,000; 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London, 3,000; 


| Knight’s Railway Excursion, 3,000 ; Knight's 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors, 3,000; 
London Labor and Poor, 18,000; Household 
Words, 80,000; Holyoake’s and Watson’s 
publications, most of which are sold for two- 
pence, nearly 12,000. This is anything but 


' a complete list ; it includes none of the dearer 


publications, such as the Jilustrated London 
News, the Builder, the Surday Times, the 
Dispatch, Bell’s Life, the Observer, Weekly 


| Times, Punch, &c., which are sold altogether 


by hundreds of thousands ; but, as far as it 
goes, it supplies an unanswerable proof, con- 
trary to what is generally asserted, that both 
the capability of reading, and, still more, the 
love and practice of reading, are widely dif- 
fused through the very lowest classes of the 


community. At the same time, let it be re- 


membered, that mechanics’ or literary institu- 
tions now exist in almost all the towns of the 


| empire.” 


. . . . Curiously enough our Bowery him- 
self is coming forward in the character of a 
patron of literature, and makes his announce- 
ment as follows (in which, with due respect, 
we suggest he might have been a little more 


world. There are hundreds of our present | considerate of domestic periodicals and news- 


friends who take interest enough in our affairs, | 


papers) :— 
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LD COUNTRY AND GERMAN | a prisoner or a head, the soldier had better 


NEWS-ROOM. have been killed ; disgrace, and often condign 
“ Lives there a man with soul 80 dead, | punishment, follow to the defaulters of either 
Who never to himself hath said, sex. There is not a more extraordinary army 


This is my own, my native land.” in the known world than that of the military 
Many residents find a difficulty in procuring a | nation of Dahomey. The nucleus of the na- 
sight of newspapers connected with the locali- | tional power, the throne, is occupied at the 
ties they have left. To obviate this inconve- | pleasure of the militant people, who claim an 





nience, a public News-Room has been opened 
at 105 Bowery (late Mechanics’ Institute), 
where the very latest leading English, Scotch, 
Irish, and German newspapers will be always 
found, on arrival of each mail steamer. Lon- 


don—Daily Times, Herald, News (Republi- 


ean), Weekly Britannia, Examiner, Weekly | 


Times, Illustrated News, Punch, Builder, Athe- 
neum (literary), Noneconformist (voluntary), 
Watchman (Methodist). Provincial—Liver- 
pool Mercury, European Times, Manchester 
Courier, Leeds Mercury, Birmingham Gazette, 
Welsh paper. Scotch—Edinburgh Scotsman, 
Glasgow Daily Mail, Reformers Gazette, 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier. Irish—Dub- 
lin Mail, Post, Tablet (Catholic), Belfast, Cork, 
and Limerick papers. Also two leading Ger- 
man daily papers. There will thus be laid on 
the tables weekly about 70 of the very latest 
newspapers ; likewise the leading Reviews and 
Magazines, including Blackwood, Bentley, 
Dublin University, Chambers, Fraser, Me- 
chanic’s, Tait. This room will be a great 
boon to young men in boarding-houses, and to 
early closers ; also for making appointments, 
and as an agreeable resting-place for strangers. 
Strangers will receive every information. Con- 
venience for writing letters ; materials supplied. 
Open from 8 A.M. till 10 P.M. Closed 
on Sunday. Admission 6} cents each visit. 
Please bring small silver. No smoking per- 
mitted. Remember 105 Bowery, between 
Hester and Grand. 

. While thus the arts of peace flourish 
here in New York—while gentle steps wander 
the stream sides in spring, and lovely faces 
bend over the garden flower-beds—behold, in 
far Western Africa, among that strange people, 
the Dahomans, the armed tribe of Amazons: 
—* It is rarely that Europeans are called upon 
to believe in the existence of amazons—fight- 
ing women prepared to do battle on all around, 
the terror of the neighboring tribes, dressed in 
the attire of male soldiers, armed with muskets 
and swords. These sable ladies perform pro- 
digies of valor, and not unfrequently, by a for- 
tunate charge, save the honor of the male sol- 
diers, by bearing down all before them, dis- 
covering themselves to the astonished and 


abashed prisoners to be women, exceeding their | 


male coadjutors in cruelty and all the stronger 


passions. Excited by the hopes of reward, | 


the evil passions of man are fearfully developed 
in Dahomey. Blood-money is the sure reward 
of valor, the price of blood the only fee ; and 
it matters not if the prisoner is brought alive 
to the monarch, as his reeking head is almost 
equally valuable. Without a trophy, such as 


| annual war as a birthright. If, from want of 
| courage, or any other inspfficient reason, the 
| monarch dares to dispute the will of his peo- 
' ple, he, who could by serving the vitiated ap- 
petites of his soldiers have taken the lives of 
| any, high or low, is as surely dethroned and 
murdered. In speaking of the two armies, let 
'not the sensualist imagine that a Dahoman 
| campaign is disgraced by a freedom it would 
almost be natural to suppose to belong to so 
| curiously disposed an army—half male, half 
| female. On the contrary, the latter are in 
| charge of eunuchs, officered by their own sex, 
| and scorn the softer allurements of their na- 
‘ture. To use their own words, ‘ They are 
men, not women! their nature is changed! 
they will conquer or die!’ Such expressions 
could not be openly used, even as mere boasts, 
| by women standing in a jealous position, emu- 
lating the most daring acts and achievements 
of man, unless fundamentally true ; and with the 
certainty of being openly contradicted, and 
brought to shame, by their fellow-soldiers of 
‘the opposite sex. Such then are the ama- 
zons, in whose chastity we may believe, when 
we bear in mind that the extreme exercise of 
one passion will generally obliterate the very 
sense of the others. The amazons, while in- 
_dulging in the excitement of the most fearful 
cruelties, forget the other desires of our fallen 
nature. Superstition assists in the preservation 
of the chastity of this most singular army. 
| The amazons are accommodated within the 
| precincts of the harem walls, and when abroad 
' share the honor of royal wives. The bell an- 
| nounces to the traveller that he must not gaze 
| on them ; and thus they have not much oppor- 
| tunity of joining in conversation with the op- 
| posite sex. On the thresholds of the royal 
portals a charm is set of so determined a na- 
ture as to render enceinte the offender religiously 
believing its existence. The frail amazon not 
unfrequently sickens, and confesses the seducer’s 
| name, though fully aware that the decapitation 
| of herself and her lover is the immediate re- 
| sult.” 

... » After such war-like work, a little 
| light sport, reader, for our lively P. P. pops in 
| his head :— 

Jack Frost fell in love with a flower, and said, 

|“ Wilt thou?” And it wilted. 

The flower-girl said to the ladies, ‘Come 

buy, come buy.” And they went by. 

| ° . 

| ... . Without, we are sure, the slightest 

| personal reference to P. P., our learned friend, 
C. T. B., hands us over the table a translation of 

| a French saying in the Dollar Magazine for 

April :— 
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The world 1s full of fools, and he who would 
see none—alas ! 

Must shut himself up in his chamber alone, and 
smash his looking-glass! 

_... Astranger mirror than any looking- 
glass ever yet framed, with curious shapes flit- 
ting to and fro, strange lights glancing from 
heaven far away, or stealing in from the more 
earthy mists about, with sunshine brightening 
and moonlight softly shading the changeful 
page, have we here in Hawrnorye’s new ro- 
mance of “ The Seven Gables,” which follows 
in proper succession the successful Scarlet 
Letter. From the same classic house (not the 
Seven Gables of Pyncheon-sheet, but TickNnor, 
Reep & Fiexps, of Washington street, Boston) 
we have another of De Quincey’s powerful 
volumes, “ The Caesars,” that perpetual stereo- 
type, the “ Faust of Gorrue,” and a pleasing 
volume of verse by Mr. H. T. Tuckerman. 
Is there, kind reader, in all the country a 
cleaner list of books than this of our Boston 
friends? So many works, take the whole list 
through, of choice character, by men of fine 
ability, and of which, it may be of a truth said, 
they should “ be found in every well selected 
library.” 

.... It is in contemplation of the most 
perfect of such human productions that a 
Jearned German breaks forth:—“<O happy 
Greeks! whose epics contained the flower of 
your national traditions! whose drama was a 
sublime act of worship to your gods! whose 
lyrics were songs of praise to the conquerors 
in your public games, and whose national story 
gave inexhaustible subjects for poetry, in the 
deeds of gods and heroes! Poetry was then 
in the life and manners of the people, as well 
as in the burning words of the bard. It was a 
flower which bloomed wild, over the fruitful 
native soil.” 

. . . . That India rubber P. P. is bouncing 
up again. What have you to say, sir, this 
time ? 

“ At a party in the White House at Wash- 
ington, somebody asked Mr. Fitimore, the 
President’s father, why the agricultural pro- 
ducts of New York had for some years fallen 
off in amount. The old gentleman replied 
that one reason might be that he had not been 
able to work himself for ten or twelve years! 
He is now eighty-one years old.” 

Very good, Mr. P. P., but you know you 
got that out of the newspapers! Well, if I 
did (answers P. P.—who is always ready), it 
isn’t half as bad as robbing a skeleton. Who 
ever heard of such a thing as robbing a skele- 
ton? 

. . . . Guess you don’t read the newspapers, 
or you would have found that a man by the 
name of Norman Bagley was arrested on 
Wednesday night by Officer Meehan, of the 
Sixth Ward, upon a charge of robbing Alex- 
ander Montard—the living skeleton—of pro- 
perty to the value of $1,000, which is said to 
have been stolen from the Darcy Hotel at 
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Jersey City, where Montard has been residing 
since the death of the “ Fat Boy.” The ac- 
cused was taken to the Tombs, and tempora- 
rily committed by Justice Osborn to await a 
further investigation. Fat Boys and Living 
Skeletons and “ taken to the tombs,” one fol- 
lowing the other at a hotel. Such is the 
course of life ! 

. . . « Better be the plunderer of a skeleton 
on the way to the Tombs than a living politi- 
cian, if the poor fellows are to be bandied 
about like a good friend of ours, who, in a 
late number of a political journal, is called “a 
political Cain,’ who has “ filled the measure 
of his treachery,” who “ never can repair the 
wrong he has done,” and who “ will hide him- 
self away from the indignant eyes and frown- 
ing countenanees of those among whom he is 
to pass the remainder of a life of unavailing 
remorse.” A few lines afterwards the editor 
says Mr. —— “IS A GENTLEMAN OF HIGH 
CHARACTER and agreeable manners.” 

. . . Talking of high character and agree- 
able manners, considering the vast number of 
books they pour out week after week, it is as- 
tonishing how few fall below their standard 
issue from the press of Harrer & Broruers. 
Here we have History, Romance, Child’s 
Book, Biography—al! meritorious, all readable, 
and all well printed. Has there been of late 
published anywhere a history more thoroughly 
alive and flashing than this of Louisiana, by 
Gayarre? Contrast with this the simplicity 
of the Franconia story of “ Mary Bell,” by 
Mr. Asportrt, or again take the interesting home 
incidents and narrative of “ Mount Hope,” an 
historical romance by G. H. Houisrer ; or 
turn from these to the dark and troublous, yet 
thrilling aneedotes of “The Irish Confede- 
rates and the Rebellion of 1798,” by Henry M. 
Freip. Isn’t there enough of variety, O book- 
buyer, from one publishing house ? 

... . And New York, you will observe, is 
a centre where, as in certain dances, all the 
parties gather to a focus, and then ray off to 
the four points of the compass, in all directions. 
But the other day we had 8. G. Goopricn, 
Howarp Payne, Dr. Cnovutes with us; and 
now “ Peter Parley” is away to Paris, “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” to Tunis, and the Universal 
Doctor to the World’s Fair. Peace go with 
them! By the time this “ Dollar” is in your 
hand, they will, by aid of the great steamers, 
have sommerseted the Atlantic as easily as Mr, 
Wattet (who allows himself to be called 
clown at Niblo’s, but who is, in truth, a great 
man in disguise) vaults into the ring at the 
cireus. And what think you is the annual 
stipend allowed to Mr. Wallet for shuffling in 
the sawdust and standing on a stool, nightly? 
A snug little nest of cyphers, with a signifi- 
eant figure to brood over them and keep them 
warm. In a word, Mr. W. receives $5,000 a 
year for his services as a clown, has a beauti- 
ful and accomplished wife, thinks highly of his 
profes*ion, despises shop-keepers, and walks 
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the streets in the day-time, very properly, like 
a gentleman of handsome income. 

: Touching celebrities, we have it in 
our power to be the first to say, “ Look out for 
Tuackeray '” From reliable private corres- 
pondence, the American public may get ready 
for the distinguished author of “ Vanity Fair” 
and “ Pendennis” somewhere at the opening of 
the coming fall. Snobs and toadies, now is a 
capital time for you to shake in your shoes, 
and you had better be about it at once, so as 
to recover a little of your composure by the 
time your dreadful foe arrives ! 

At this juncture, the ever-active P. 


= ‘offe Ts hime elf with 


SPECIMENS OF A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Justice—A remnant of mythology, formerly 
represented with a pair of scales, which mo- 
derns have transferred from her hands to her 
eyes. The name is probably derived from 
Just-ice, as she gives very cold comfort to her 
clients. 

A very trifling fellow, who had to do with 
the goddess in New Orleans, and imbibed a 
notion, at that time prevalent, that she favored 
the Gauls, perpetrated the following sacri- 
lege :— : 

That modern Justice is quite blind, we all must 
own most true ; 

The rightful side of any cause she never yet 
could view ; 

Like Wellington, the fighting Duke, she sits 
upon the Bench ; 

In each campaign of legal war, she gives it to 
the French. 

Bairr—A moral suction pump, used to ex- 
tract criminals from jail. When aman is tech- 
nically “in the boat,” he sends for a lawyer to 
bail him out. The operation is generally con- 
sidered a suck-in. 

Promissory Nores—Promises are said to be 
like pie-crust, made to be broken, and to prove 
this, we might advance some of our free 
Banks and their promises. Promissory notes 
are like mince-pies, made to be kept—by the 
one who receives them. 

LeGaL TENDER—The ante-conjugal endear- 
ments between a lawyer and his lady love dur- 
ing court time. 

Repvucrio ap Homtnem—A system of redue- 
ing patients in our hospitals, whereby a mini- 
mum signed “ Mace” will be required. Most 
men, however, would rather die eating than 
dieting. 

Breacu or Honor—The practice of kicking 
a man to insult him is one more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Lianiiitres—The power possessed by any 
one of drawing the long bow. 

A gentleman, who is pleased to typify 
himeelf under “ The Lion of the Prairie” (and 
he has a warrant for it, inasmuch as he is a 
roarer), writes to us from London that “a chap 
in Oxford street got a sign at least thirty feet 
long, painted in the style of the American flag, 








thus” (here our leonine correspondent furnishes 
an ingenious outline drawing of thirty-one stars 
and various stripes, intersected with the words, 
Unirep Srates Store), “red and white stripe, 
blue stars in a field of white—a very attractive 
sign indeed. (Got up, | suppose, for a trap to 
catch the unwary next summer. It is on the 
road (to ruin) to Hyde Park. An American 
gin-shop and tavern. They must look out !” 
We cannot say that we exactly understand 
this last mysterious intimation. We should 
suppose the natural direction would be rather 
mn must look in! 

3 A recommendation we might safely 
bes tow on the passers-by of Mr. Purnam’s 
book-store in Broadway, with a novelty always 
on the counter—a new “ Wing-and-Wing” 
from Coorrr, newly prefaced, revised, printed, 
and bound in a convenient type and style—just 
the right form and size for popular circulation ; 
“The Conquest of Florida,’ by Mr. Tueo. 
Irvine, will attract the lovers of the romantic 
and distant, while Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE’s new 
numbers of Shakspeare’s “ Heroines” will fur- 
nish that mixed reading, which blends the new 
and old in a delightful and profitable union. 

. One cheerful face the less in all such 
resorts. Our “ancient” Major Noan no longer 
haunts the book-stores, chirrups at festivities, or 
warms the long cold streets with his glowing 
presence. He went from us to the other land 
at the close of March, and by this time the 
grass is growing upon his grave! Peace, old 
man! 

P . It is to be hoped that P. P.’s new 
cyclopedia cannot be “ walked into” quite so 
easily as the Dictionary of the learned French 
Academy, as appears by the following authen- 
tic anecdote :— 

When the Committee of the French Academy 
were employed in preparing the well known 
Academy Dictionary, Cuvier, the celebrated 
naturalist, came one day into the room where 
they were holding a session. “ Glad to see 
you, M. Cuvier,” said one of the forty, “we 
have just finished a definition which we think 
quite satisfactory, but on which we should like 
to have your opinion. We have been defining 
the word Crab, and have explained it thus :— 
‘Crab, a small red fish, which walks back- 
wards.’” “ Perfect, gentlemen,” said Cuvier, 
“ only, if you will give me leave, I will make 
one small observation in Natural History. 
The crab is not a fish—it is not red, and it 
does not walk backwards. With these excep- 
tions, your definition is excellent.” 

. By the way, reader, have you seen 
(we doubt much that you have, as there are 
but a few choice copies visible on the horizon 
of the United States) that capital book of 
ScHootcraFt’s on the Indians, with plates, text, 
and paper, such as rarely gladden the eyes of 
bdok-collectors in this Union. A quarto it 
is, to begin, with illustrations from life, softly 
and daintily colored, brimful of new facts and 
novel speculations, and altogether just one of 
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those reliable, quaint, peculiar books, which 
only our H. R. Schooleraft can furnish—which 
it is a credit to the government to have father- 
ed with its funds—and Messrs. Lirrincorr & 
Co. to have published. We hope soon to de- 
yote a special paper to Mr. Schooleraft’s In- 
dian labors, taking this valuable volume for a 
text. 

.. . +. A correspondent of the Boston Tra- 
veller, writing from one of the hotels in Phila- 
delphia, a day or two after the close of the 
session, gives us the following amusing scene : 

— Yesterday afternoon there was suddenly a 
great hubbub and shouting in the passage-ways 
of our hotel. A little child who was sitting in 
the common parlor, alarmed at the noise, ran 
trembling to the side of a strange gentleman 
who sat reading, and exclaimed— A crazy 
man is in the entry, trying to get into the par- 
lor’ The door opened, and in walked the 
cause of the child’s terror—no less a personage 
than Henry Cray, who had just arrived in the 
city, attended by a great crowd of curious and 
admiring followers. Mr. Clay, however, soon 
retired to his room, and we heard no more of 
the crazy man’s noise.” 

. . . A singular method for arriving at the 
popularity of a politician is discovered in the 
following curious statement, which we have in 
correspondence from Paris :— You may take 
the following personal experience as a test, to 
a certain extent, of public opinion among the 
middle classes with respect to the dispute be- 
tween the President and the Assembly. An 
elderly French physician, who has an extensive 
practice in Paris, where he has resided a great 
number of years, tells me that among the 
families of the middle classes whom he at- 
tends, there is but one opinion, and that opinion 
is in favor of the President. He stated that he 
had been present at a numerous meeting of 
medical practitioners on the day before, and 
there was scarcely a dissentient voice among 
the fraternity, so far as their own opinions 
are concerned, and they gave exactly the same 
account of the tone of feeling prevailing in the 
families which they frequented.” 

. A friend has just dropped in, who, hav- 
ing spent the best part of a rather mature ex- 
istenee, in the culture of charades and enigmas, 
thinks he has at last brought that species of 
fruit to perfection in the following, which he 
respectfully dedicates to the readers of the 
Dotiar MaGazine :— 

ENIGMA AND CHARADE. 
My First. 


In early time I fell from Heaven to earth, 

A deadly foe to all of human birth. 

A kingly rule am I, used to restrain 

The charger’s fury on the battle plain, 

A queen of France—and here’s a precious 
twist— 

I'm often here when wanted not, yet miss’d, 

My second dreads me, but my whole—'tis 
queer— 

Is fatal to me when it does appear. 





My Seconp. 
A lisping fool, devoid of sense or wit, 
Yet with me sweetest music may you get; 
In France they call me pretty, and still I 
Thousands of human beings caused to die. 
Unfetter'd I am harmless, but restrain 
My strength, and deadly power I gain ; 
My temper now is not so bad, but sages 
Say | was cross during the middle ages. 
My Whuote. 
My whole trips through my first, with witching 
charm 
Seeking some fair one to protect from harm ; 
My legs are long, they reach from shore to 
shore, 
A gaudy “ Rhodes Colossus”—only more. 


: . One of the “first authors of the 
country,” perhaps “our best prose writer,” 
furnishes the following :—* We see that one 
of the curiosities forwarded for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder. 
We have every reason to believe that Queen 
Vie and her “dear Albert,” will not overlook 
this invaluable article, during the inspection. 
Let Yankee skill and ingenuity draw smiles 
from the Johuny Bulls, and may Lyon show 
in a short way how he is “ death to all inferior 
animals,” and how easy it would be for the 
Londoners to rid themselves of a few million 
of rats, roaches, flies, and fleas. Success to 
commerce! Principal depot, 420 Broadway.” 
The connexion here between “ success to com- 
merce” and “ principal depot, 420 Broadway,” 
is beautifully managed. 

.... Time, which used to be held as the 
most precious of all things, and which Dr. 
Franklin says is money, must represent a very 
small amount of the coin nowadays, as Mr. 
Cuauncey Jerome, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has actually made a time-piece, which he 
will warrant to keep good reckoning, and 
which he sells for sixty cents at wholesale, and 
one dollar at retail. ‘The works are all made 
of brass. He makes upwards of eight hun- 
dred a day of these articles. 

. One of our associates is at this time 
enjoying himself hugely, with a letter in his 
hand. “What have you got there?” “A 
letter from the western part of our state, which 
is a capital illustration of the direct, clear, 
and straightforward qualities of the American 
character.” “Suppose you let us have the 
benefit of it.” “ Very well. I read:— 

«___, March 3, 1851. 

“ GENTLEMEN :—On looking over the last 
‘Literary World, ] perceive that you have 
undertaken the management of the ‘ Dollar 
Magazine.’ It has occurred to me that this 
addition to your cares and responsibilities would 
make it necessary for you to increase the 
number of your subordinate editors. If this is 
so, and you have not already made your ap- 
pointments, I would like to secure a situation. 
As I am entirely unknown to you, [ take the 
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liberty of referring you to Prof. 
oem College, and to and 

, Esqs., of your city. Should you need a 
more specific account of myself as an induce- 
ment to the further trouble of consulting my 
references, I may add that I graduated at 
Union College, in the year 1842, at twenty-six 





years of age. 


age. The character of my chirography may 
be fairly inferred from the appearance of this 
epistle. (I say ‘fairly,’ for I pledge you my 


word that, in writing it, I did not ‘stick out | 
my tongue and take pains.’) The correctness | 


of my orthography may be learned from the 
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—— of | world has been accustomed to regard as charla- 
|tanry. By way of relief to this, 


we have 
“Voleano Diggings,” a piquant little volume 


of California adventures, by Leonarp Krrp, 
| Esq., of Albany, a brother of Dr. Kipp, the 


| distinguished divine. 


If, after these, you re- 


| quire a still lighter dish, Mr. H. Kernor can 


These data will render it en- | 
tirely unnecessary for me to state my present | 
| in confidence) the author of “ Redburn,” pub- 


furnish it in the third number of “ The New 
Dido,” a waferish pamphlet by (we are told 


lished several years since, and one of the 


| cleverest rustic poems yet produced on this side 


| 


same source, as I assure you I have not looked © 
| ble coin which we find in Preston’s translation 


| of Al Haire’s Makamat—as follows :— 


out a single word in the dictionary, nor have I 
hesitated upon the spelling of a single word, 
except the name of the gentlemen addressed, 
which, although it is a very pleasant word to 
speak, is not an easy word to write. My pur- 
suits, since my graduation, have been among 
books. But if you should ask me what I 
could write, I should be forced to confess that 
I can more easily write what I have heard 
others say, and what I have seen and thought 
myself, than what I have read. 

“If you cannot offer me any encouragement | 
in the way I have suggested, perhaps you could | 
make me useful to you as a canvasser for both | 
your publications. I should not object to tra- 
velling in that capacity, and, as I should be 
strongly desirous of making myself ‘ generally 
useful,’ I might from time to time furnish a 
running commentary on the things seen and 
heard. 

“ Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, 

“T remain, very respectfully, 
*“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Geo. ———. 

«“P.S. Lest you should be led to suppose, 
from the tenor of this letter, that my mental 
habits would not be sufficiently serious for the 
situation I desire, it may be proper for me to 
add that I am the author of an ‘ English 
Grammar.’” 


. Correspondence, however, as our 
readers well know, is not confined nowadays 
to Uncle Sam’s mail-bags, but includes the air- 
line railroad and several of the fixed stars 
within its route; and as a complete letter- 
writer is thought necessary to the proper ma- 
nagement of our common earthy epistles, pains 
are taken to furnish us with aids to spiritual 
intercourse, as in this publication from J. 8S. 
Reprietp of “'The Dynamics of Magnetism, 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and 
Chemism, in their relations to Vital Force,” by 
Reicnenszacn, edited by Dr. Asupurner, the 
conductor of that curious periodical, the Lon- 
don Zoist. The book will create a stir, and 
set many people to thinking upon the mysteries 
of modern science, full as it is of out-of-the- 
way speculation, newly-discovered facts, and 
testimonies of high character, to much that the 


of the Atlantic. 

There would seem to be some friends 
of the almighty dollar as far off as Arabia, if 
we may judge by a commendation of that no- 


“Hail! noble coin, of saffron color clear, 
O’er regions wide who passed far and near! 


| Thy worth, thy titles, current still remain, 








Thy lines the secret pledge of wealth contain ; 

Successful industry thy steps attend ; 

Thy aspect bright all welcome as a friend ; 

Endeared to all, as though thy precious ore 

Had e’en been molten from their own hearts’ 
core. 

Whose purse thou fillest boldness may display, 

| Though kindred be remiss or far away ; 

With thee the great their influence maintain ; 

Without thee pleasure’s sons of want com- 
plain ; 

What heroes thy collective might has quelled! 

What host of cares one stroke of thine dis- 
pelled ! 

How oft an angry churl, whose fury burned, 

Thy whispered mention hath to mildness 
turned ! 

Through thee the captive, by his kin forgot, 

Is ransomed back to joy’s unmingled lot. 


| Such power is thine, that, if I feared not blame, 





I e’en would say, ‘ Almighty is thy name!’ ” 


A city newspaper (the Evening Ex- 
press), ‘whieh, in its universality and miscella- 
neous of item, represents everything and every- 
body, has caused a lively stirring of “spring 
drinks” in various resorts of town-gossips and 
speculators, by suggesting the severance of the 
city of New York from the State of New 
York, and its re-baptism under the name of 
the Srare or Mannatran. The proposition 
has been taken seriously in some quarters, but 
we look upon it as a grand jeu d’esprit of the 
editors to relieve the tedium of politics and the 
everlasting din of “ Silver Gray” and “ Woolly 
Head,” and on a par, in practicability, with 
the proposition some time ago divulged of 
creating a state of Long Island, which has the 
advantage of lying apart—a chapter, as it were, 


by itself. 

More books, good reader. What 
pile is that so variously made up? “ Rose 
Douglas” and “ Nathalie,” two excellent works 
from Arriteton & Co.’s new store in Broad- 
way ; also new numbers of their most useful 
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« Dictionary of Mechanics” and “ Mechanic’s 
Magazine.” “ Lyra Catholica,” a devotional 
book of verse, from E. Duniean, in which 
all classes and sects will find something to in- 
terest their religious feelings. ‘“ Warwick 
Woodlands,’ by Franx Forester, a capital 
book of sporting adventure and anecdote, from 
Srrincer & Townsenp. “A Life of Penn,” 
by Herworta Drxon, from Linpsay & Brak- 
ston Of Philadelphia. From Tatuts & Co., 
the enterprising publishers of Vesey street, new 
numbers of their elegant edition of SHaKSPEARE 
and ever-popular Don Qurixorre. From Mr. 
Dopp, Dr. Sprine’s two substantial and doctri- 
nal volumes, “ First Things,” which will com- 
mand the attention of a wide circle of believers 
and admirers ; and then, last of all, what ob- 
long pamphlet is that over which P. P. is 
bursting his waistcoat-strings? “The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ferdinand Flipper” (from the press 
of Witson & Co.), in which P. P. aforesaid 
avows that he is renewing acquaintance in re- 
gular succession with all the wood cuts he has 
ever known or seen on service in “ Yankee 
Doodle,” the Paris “ Charivari,” and anywhere 
else you can think of. 

. . . . But who is it that interrupts the mer- 
riment, stooping his shoulders under a great 
sack? It is our Monthly Anecdote Man, who 
has been diligently about gathering small jokes 
for the Magazine, which, proceeding to the 
table, he dumps thereon, and here they are—in 
part :— 

PADDY ON BUGS. 

Muskathers, the crathers, bangs all human 
natur, 

They blow on their trumpits, and fades where 
they plaze ; 

And the bugs, be the blaziz, they run quather 
racez, 

And dances kodrills on me legs wid the flase. 


Thim bugs has a savior, of mighty high fla- 
vior, 

They’re the size ov me hand, and they come 
in big throops ; 

The Yankees they raise ’em, and hoighly they 
praise ’em, 

For illigant atire made in turtle soups. 

InteRcEPTED LETTER. 

A **FIRST RATE’’ NOTICE. 


Q Fonetic Buxs.—We hav reseaved frum | 
Lonli & Bruavur, fonetic publishurz, on Wolnut 
stret, tu buks cald “ Pops Esa on Man,” and 
the “ Furst Fonetic Redur.” Tha are got up 
in gud stile—and are so exceedingli simpel that 
we cannot read them at all. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Sanitary Conviviatiry.—*“ Now, then, 
gentlemen, suppose we have ‘a drain,’” as the 
Commissioners of Sewers said to the Court of 
Aldermen. 

Puysicat Dirricutry.—Putting a blister on 


a hedgehog. 
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deavor to make cheese out of boarding-house 
milk. 


Nore on Curistmas Games.—Many a young 
lady, who objects to being kissed under the 
mistletoe, has no objection to be kissed under 
the rose. 

RANDOM READINGS. 


What sort of milk is best caleulated to 
make a milk sop? London milk, which the 
recent discovery of its composition proves, im- 
parts calves’ brains to those who drink it. 

A negro once gave the following toast :— 
“De late Gubenor of de state—he come in 
wid bery little opposition ; he got out wid none 
at all.” 

A gentleman passing through a potatoe- 
patch, observed an Irishman planting some po- 
tatoes. He inquired of him what kind he had 
there? “Raw ones, to be sure,” replied the 
son of Erin ; “if they were boiled they wouldn’t 
grow.” 


A coach containing a young man and 
woman, with one trunk on behind—behind the 
coach we mean—is pleasingly suggestive of 
matrimony ; but half a dozen young ones, and 
seven band-boxes, is much more suggestive— 
there’s no mistaking that sign. 


The “Roscommon Journal” says that a 
Scotchman in a neighboring town put a pla- 
card in his shop window, stating that he 
“wanted a boy,” and the next morning on 
opening his door was surprised to find a basket 
lying outside, which, on opening, he found to 
contain a male child, with a label attached, 
having on it, “ Here he is !” 


An Irishman who was very near-sighted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that he should 
stand six paces nearer his antagonist than the 
other did to him, and that they were both to 
fire at the same time. 

FLaTTeRING PReFERENcE.—Two natives of 
the Marquesas Islands have been carried to 
Franee. The story runs, that on the voyage 
one of their fellow-passengers, fishing for a 
compliment, asked them which they liked best, 
the French or the English? “ The English,” 
answered the man, smacking his lips ; “ they 
are the fattest.” “ And a great deal more ten- 
der,” chimed in the woman, with a grin that 
exhibited two rows of pointed teeth as sharp as 
a crocodile’s. 


TALES OF THE MONTHS. 
Janvuary.—Booksellers plant their annuals, 
and place specimens under glass frames for 
forcing. 

Fesruary.—The elder begins to look 
younger by putting out its early blossoms; and 
the hazel, commencing its wonderful formation, 
prepares future nuts to crack for the student of 
nature. 

Marcu.—The blackbird now offers his note 
for our acceptance, and the thrush presents his 





How To Te~tt CuaLkK FROM CHEESE.—En- 


bill. The ants come from their haunts, and 
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the bee notifies his being, showing by his cheer- 
ful industry that the painfulness of labor is a 
mere hum. 

Aprit.—Farmers and widows will now 
commence their weeding operations, with a 
view to future harvests. 

. Though several moons have rolled 
away, they have not carried with them all me- 
mory of the address delivered by our friend, 
Joun R. Tuomrson, Esq., of Richmond, before 
the Literary Societies of Washington College, 
Lexington, Va., the subject being Education 
and Literature in Virginia. The address is 
written in a fervid spirit, eloquent and enthusias- 
tic, enforcing with freedom and point the best 
topics of the subject. It is discourses like 
this which keep the best life-blood of the coun- 
try in healthful activity. 

. Patriotic as we are in our admiration 
of the wolf exploit of Gen. Purnam, here is 
a twin-adventure from a foreign journal, touch- 
ing the capture of a hyena in Algeria :—* A 
few days since the commandant of the batta- 
lion of Turcos (native soldiers) was informed 
that a female hyena had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Mostaganem, near Mazagran, and 
that she had taken refuge in a cave about a 
hundred yards in depth. Orders were immedi- 
ately given to carefully guard the entrance to 
the cave. Two Turcos, provided with a sim- 
ple cord and a small chain, went into the cave 
without weapons, and merely carrying a can- 
dle, and in about half an hour, to the great as- 
tonishment of the spectators, an enormous 
hyena appeared muzzled, and allowing itself 
to be led along with the docility of a sheep. 
According to the account given by the Arabs, 
the animal, dazzled by the light of the candle, 
allows itself to be handled and caressed like a 
young dog, and during this time the hunter 
takes care to muzzle it, and thus prevent the 
possibility of its doing any mischief. Two 
soldiers were, however, two days since seriously 
wounded by one of these animals, which sud- 
denly resumed its ferocity, and after biting 
through the muzzle, took to flight, after knock- 
ing down its two assailants. It is impossible 
for anything to equal the courage and temerity 
shown by the natives in these sports.” 

Our popular visitor, Martin F. Tvr- 
PER, Esq., has been received with great favor 
in all parts of the country which he has visited. 
His books have gone before him, and, trumpet- 
like, sounded the parley of welcome heralds. 
“ Proverbial Philosophy” has proved a ready 
key to a thousand front doors. In one or two 
quarters Mr. T. has had injustice done him, we 
understand, in the report of remarks at public 
tables—a discount on his pleasures and honors 
to which he must quietly submit. He will find 
himself wafted homewards in June (when he 
proposes to return to England) with the breath 
of good wishes too potent and manifold, we 
trust, to be much interfered with by such 
chance straws as those we have alluded to. 

.... No visitor of the city could have 
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walked about much without observing the cor- 
ner book-stalls buttered against the house-s ides, 
a sort of scrappy stucco of mouldy books, 
Of their contemporaries in London, we have a 
curious account in the 15th number of May- 
HEWw’s “ London Labor and the London Poor” 
(from an early copy whereof, in advance of its 
re-publication in this country, we quote). One 
witness communicates as follows :—“ The 
same informant told me that he had lived near 
an old man who died twenty-five years ago, or 
it might be more, with whom he was some- 
what intimate. This old man had been al! his 
life familiar with the street trade in books, 
which he had often hawked—a trade now al. 
most unknown ; his neighbor had heard him 
say that fifty to seventy years ago, he made his 
two guineas a week ‘ without distressing him- 
self,” meaning, I was told, that he was drink- 
ing every Monday at least. This old man 
used to tell that in his day, the ‘ Whole Duty 
of Man,’ and the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and ‘ Pom- 
fret’s Poems,’ and ‘ Pamela,’ and ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison’ went off well, but ‘Pamela’ the 
best. ‘And I’ve heard the old man say, sir,’ [ 
was further told, ‘how he had to tread his 
shoes straight about what books he showed 
publicly. He sold “Tom Paine” on the sly. 
If anybody bought a book and would pay a 
good price for it, three times as much as was 
marked, he’d give the “Age of Reason” in. [ 
never see it now, but I don’t suppose anybody 
would interfere if it was offered. A sly trade’s 
always the best for paying, and for selling too. 
The old fellow used to laugh and say his stall 
was quite a godly stall, and he wasn’t often 
without a copy or two of the “ Anti-Jacobin 
Review,” which was all for Church and State 
and all that, though he had “ Tom Paine” in 
a drawer.’ ” 

For such as would be acquainted with the 
ways and means of literary men, we have 
another :—“ The same man once sold to a 
gentleman, he told me, and he believed it was 
somewhere about twenty-five years ago, if not 
more, a Spanish or Portuguese work, but what 
it was he did not know. It was marked 
ls. 9d., being a good-sized book, but the stall- 
keeper was tired of having had it a long time, 
so that he gladly would have taken 9d. for it. 
The gentleman in question handed him half-a- 
crown, and as he had not the change, the pur- 
chaser said: ‘O, don’t mind; it’s worth far 
more than half-a-crown to me.’ When this 
liberal customer had walked away, a gentle- 
man who had been standing at the stall all the 
time, and who was an occasional buyer, said, 
‘Do you know him? and, on receiving an 
answer in the negative, he rejoined, ‘ That’s 
Southey.’ ” 

: . While the May-birds are warbling 
and spring is sprinkling her young flowers upon 
our brows and about our paths, we have a ten- 
der question to ask—A genuine issue, this 
second coinage of Tue Doxxar, friends of the 
press and friendly subscribers all, or not? 








